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Gas Engine and Power Company 


-and Charles L. Seabury & Company, Consolidated 
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BUILDERS OF 


Steam and Sail Yachts, Gasoline, Naphtha 


and Steam Launches, Steam, Gasoline 
and Naphtha Engines, Marine 
Water Tube Boilers 


Twenty Years’ Expenence. Workmanship and Materials the Best. 


OFFICE and WORKS: MORRIS HEIGHTS-ON-THE-HARLEM RIVER, N. Y. CITY 


Send 10 cents stamps for Catalogue. Member Natl. Assn. of Boat and Engine Mfrs. 
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BOATS FOR SALE 
AND CHARTER 


DEPARTMENT for the sale and 

charter of craft of every kind, in 
the interests of YACHTING’S subscribers. 
A special low rate is made for advertise- 
ments in this classification, which includes 
the making of a half-tone reproduction, 
free of charge, from photograph furnished 
by the advertiser. For rates address, 

ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 


206 Broadway, 
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STANLEY M. SEAMAN 
Broker for Sale of the Best STEAM, GASOLINE, 
AUXILIARY and SAIL YACHTS Available 
220 BROADWAY Telephone, 2479 Cortlandt 
NEW YorRK City Cable,“HUNTSEA,” N.Y 
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e Steam Yacht “Machigonne” 
IS NOW FOR SALE 





















































"JILT in 1904 by the Gas Engine and Power Co. and Charles L. Seabury Co., Cons., Morris Heights. Designed 
B by Charles L. Seabury. Steel hull. Triple expansion Engine. Speed, twelve to fourteen knots. Length 
over all, 119 feet. 95 feet on the water-line, with a beam of 164 feet. Very roomy below decks. Ample 
accommodations forward for eleven men, with separate stateroomis for the captain and engineer. Dining-room 
and pantry are finished in mahogany. Green carpet and green silk hangings, with beautiful electric light fixtures, 
making a very handsome and comfortable dining-room. Immediately aft of the engine-room is a bathroom the 
entire width of the yacht, porcelain-lined bathtub and all toilet conveniences. Connecting with the bathroom are 
the owner’s two large staterooms,*with a wide opening and sliding doors between; when open making practically 
one large room, fitted with brass beds of ample width, bureaus, lockers, etc. Sliding doors when closed make two 
good-sized staterooms. Then follows a saloon with wide upholstered seats on each side, made up into berths at 
night with curtains in front. Opening from the saloon is a’very large locker for linen and rugs, also a large toilet 
closet. The after stateroom contains two berths, one on each side, one large bureau, plate glass mirror, three very 
large closets or lockers, running water. All interior finishing is in mahogany. Electric light fixtures are of green 
bronze. The upholstery, green plush; green silk hangings at the portholes. Is not only a very handsome boat, 
but a splendid sea boat; very comfortable in every way; free from vibration, and is and has been kept in perfect 
condition. The only reason for sale is that the owner is building a larger boat. Can be seen at Morris Heights, 
New York City. 











Address CYRUS H. K. CURTIS, 425 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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ARTHUR BINNEY 


NAVAL ARCHITECT and YACHT BROKER 


AGENT FOR 


THE STANDARD MARINE MOTOR 
THE COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE CO. 


SAFETY STORAGE SYSTEM 


70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
AND YACHT BROKERS 





DIRECTORY of reliable Yacht and 
Ship Designers and Brokers, En- 
gineers, Yacht Builders, etc. A special 
low rate is made for announcements under 


this heading. For rates address, 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 
206 Broadway, New York 

















Frank Bowne Jones 


YACHT AGENT 
and SHIP BROKER 


29 Broadway New York 


All the better yachts that are available for 
sale or charter. Descriptions on request. 


MORGAN BARNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Personal Attention Given to the Design and Details of 
Cruising Vachts and Launches 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


HENRY J. GIELOW 


ENGINEER, NAVAL ARCHITECT 
and YACHT BROKER 


50 Broadway - New York City 


Telephones 4673 and 4674 Broad 











JOHN A. CONNOLLY, Jr. 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Yachts of All Descriptions Designed and Construction 
Supervised 


99 KENT ST... BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Yachts of all classes designed and construction super 
vised. Cruising Powe: Boats a Specialty 


Columbia Bldg.. 29 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 3953 Rector. Cable ‘‘Mowercd, New York.” 
Member Society Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 

















POWER BOATS HO. 


6 H. P., 4 Cycle Motors, - $125.00 
8 H. P., 4 “ a - 150,00 


Including Electrical Equipment 


WILLIAM BRUNS, soft ices 











327 CENTRAL AVE., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


M A N N I N G . ~ Established 
YACHT AGENCY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 





Yachts of Every Description for Sale and Charter 











MACCONNELL & COOK, Inc. 
YACHT AGENTS—SALE & CHARTER 
MARINE INSURANCE 


TEL. 4812 BROAD 52 BROACWAY 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 


Article on 


“The Ancient Irish Sagas”’ 


Superbly Illustrated in Color by LYENDECKER 


is a feature of the 


January Century 








NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


who remit for a year’s subscription ($4.00) beginning with January, 1907, may receive, free of 
charge, the numbers for November and December, 


~S95b. Seeeet th” 


The Novel of International Marriage 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


“Mrs. Burnett's new serial story in Tae Century is already making a sensation.”—Neuw 


1906, containing opening chapters of 


York Times Saturday Review 





Le exquisite 
portrait of 
MAUDE ADAMS 
as “PETER PAN” 
in the Christmas 
number of THE 
CENTURY Maga- 
zine is the most 
successful picture 
ever made of a 
heroine of the stage. 


It was painted by de Ivanowski 
especially for THE CENTURY, and 
is reproduced in full color. 

To be had only in the Christmas 
CENTURY. 


“Worth the price of a year's 
numbers.” 














The offer of two free numbers is good on and after the appearance 
of this announcement. Remit yearly subscription price, $4.00, to 


THE CENTURY CO. “New 
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MARINE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


RALPH DERR, Lessee 


Builders of Yachts and Launches 


Two Marine Railways. Clear Water. In WOOD and STEEL. Workmanship and materials of the 


Motor Boat “Standard” designed and REPAIRS and highest quality and guaranteed. 


built b x 
ag onde ALTERATIONS 
YARD and MARINER’S HARBOR, 45 Minutes from Battery, N. Y. City, via Staten Island STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


OFFICE Ferry and North Shore Train from St. George, 


























The Most Difficult Thing to Obtain 


in sail cloths is uniformity in width, weight and tension. 
This is why our cloths excel and why since the Defender 


Every Cup-Defender has used 
“Lowell” Canvas 


and also, why every large yacht of recent years, with a single 
exception, has used our canvas—conclusive proof surely of 
the absolute superiority of ‘‘ Lowell’’ duck. 

The.excellence of our canvas is due to the fact that we use 
the best yarns spun, employ skilled, highly paid operatives 
whom we train ourselves, and use special machinery of our own 
invention which we have perfected after years of experiment. 

‘*Lowell’’ duck is made in two qualities: 

**REGULAR?” for cruising and pleasure yachts 

** SPECIAL” for racers. 
Your yacht will not attain its highest efficiency unless you 
specify eitWer of the above. Made in all weights from 4 oz. 
for 15 footers to No. 000 for cup-defender main-sails 


All the leading sail makers of the country use ‘‘Lowell’’ 
duck. Samples and quotations may be obtained from them. 


LOWELL WEAVING COMPANY ~ :: —:: Lowell, Mass. 









































































N the editorial page of this number will be found our 
reasons for making another new magazine and the 
standard to which, in its publishing, we shall aspire. 

But here we desire to speak of those things which will interest 
our readers in connection with the making of YACHTING. 

The magazine publishing business is one of the most.complex 
of all occupations, and the production of YacutinG has been a 
difficult task, at the same time, however, an interesting one, inas- 
much as we are yachtsmen who, loving the sport, rejoice in com- 
piling an adequate literature of it, and because of the immense 
pleasure there is in evolving so beautiful a magazine. We are 
happy to feel that in this our initial number we have fulfilled our 
promise to give the yachtsmen of the country and the lovers of 
sport on the water a really beautiful periodical. There is no ex 
cuse for an unattractive magazine devoted to this subject, for 
marine pictures are the most beautiful in the whole range of 
photography. 

Aside from the question of mere beauty, all important in itself, 
and yet but one of the contributory elements of a rounded maga 
zine, we have tried to make YACHTING as practical, and interest 
ing, and technical as it is beautiful. For surely a magazine de 
voted entirely to the yacht beautiful and not at all to the yacht 
technical must inevitably fall far short of its mission. Having 
realized this, we believe that YacuTinG will be found to be as 
practical and full of interest to the designer as to the poet. Many 
subjects are dealt with in its pages, and each one by a writer 
whose right it is to claim authority. 

Notwithstanding all our hard labor and enthusiastic effort to 
make a magazine that would measure up to the standard we had 
set in our own minds, we realize that this number is far from 
perfect—a fact that we trust will be demonstrated by the improve- 
ment in successive issues. It takes a few months to know our 
good ship and the waters which we are sailing, and it will be only 
a short time before we attain full mastery of our subject. 


YOUR HELP NEEDED. 

You can help us make the magazine better. We need photo 
graphs of sailing yachts—cruising and racing—steam yachts, 
power boats, ice boats, picturesque seascapes, canoe and rowing 
pictures and other views that are within the compass of our sub- 
ject. You have plenty of these that we need- pictures that per 
haps you have snapped with your pocket kodak, or views you have 
taken with diligent care—-we want these and invite you to send 
them tous. Those that are suitable for use in YACHTING we will 
pay for, which will make your sending them well worth while. 

\nd articles, too, we need. It is the intention of YACHTING 
to give to its readers stirring stories of adventure, stories of fact, 
in which thrilling experiences of yachtsmen on salt or inland 
waters are given. There is much of this that might be told in the 
annals of yachting, of storms outlived, of reefs avoided, of coi 
lisions, in fact, all of the “close calls” that those who go out on 
the water, whether for pleasure or business, are heir to. Next 
month, for example, we begin “The Cruise of the Edna,” by 
T. Jenkins Hains, which has its dramatic finale in the heart of a 
storm. It is this sort of narratives we want, and from all those 
who have sailed face to face with danger we solicit contributions, 
for which, of course, we are ready to pay at our regular rates. 
Nor are we to neglect the subject of cruises, either in wind- 
driven craft or in power boats. We are anxious to secure stories 
of this kind, realizing that the literature of yachting is a point 
which, in this country at least, has been sadly neglected. If you 
have taken any sort of an interesting cruise and can relate it in a 
practical, straightforward way, so that the reader, from it, may 
be guided in taking it after you, you will have an article that will 
exactly suit our needs. Such articles should be accompanied 
with pictures for illustration. 


IN THE CAPTAIN’S CABIN 


(11) 


As a glance at YACHTING will perhaps have suggested, eacn 
issue will be rich in plans of yachts building or already afloat. In 
presenting them the editors will be guided by considerations of 
utility. Ideas for new craft may herein be gathered, as well as 
improvements in boats in commission The evolution of the unt 
form rule for sailing yachts as applied in successive designs will 
be a not uninteresting feature, and in a future number we pro 
pose an innovation which will make its appeal to all who ar 
interested in this department of endeavor 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM AND SUGGESTION WELCOMED 
We also want the help of our readers in suggesting articles o1 
in criticising the magazine as we are making it. By such ex 
pressions from its readers can a magazine best model its course 
and prove of the greatest service to them 


ATTRACTIVE ADVERTISING PAGES 

The advertising pages of a magazine supplement the text in 
supplying the needs that the text creates. To this end the adver 
tisements in YACHTING will be made as attractive and compre 
hensive as it is possible to make them. We print the advertising 
pages on coated paper and make half-tone cuts for illustrating 
advertisements without extra charge, in order that they may be 
effective from the standpoint of beauty and impressiveness. W<« 
shall keep our pages free from all fraudulent advertising, care 
fully censoring all matter submitted that bears the slightest evi 
dence of being crooked or misleading 


rHE “FOR SALE AND CHARTER” DEPARTMENT’ 

We should like to make mention of the service which we have 
arranged for our readers to dispose of their boats. We have 
given the “For Sal. and Charter” department the leading place 
in the advertising pages of the magazine and have made a special 
rate therein of $1.75 an inch, which includes the making of half 
tone cuts to illustrate advertisements. The cost of making half 
tones is considerable and this department, therefore, will not be 
profitable as far as financial remuneration is concerned, but it is 
in the interest of our readers, and we feel well repaid by making 
it thus possible for them at any time to advertise their boats or 
fittings at a nominal charge. The matter and photographs for 
such advertisements should reach us before the 1oth of the month 
preceding date of publication. Advertisements, therefore, for the 
February number should be in our hands January toth. From a 
photograph of your boat we can make an enlarged or reduced cut, 
reproducing it in any size to fit the space desired. If you are 
looking for a boat of any kind and do not find it advertised in the 
“For Sale and Charter” department, by writing to our Informa 
tion Department, stating details of your requirements, a boat of 
the proper kind will be looked up promptly for you 


ABOUT SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

The circulation of a magazine can best be extended by its 
readers. We shall greatly appreciate lists of names of those in 
terested in yachting, to whom we would be glad to send announce 
ments and ether information about the magazine 

If you are not a subscriber and desire to receive the magazine 
regularly, so that each month it will reach your library table 
promptly on publication day, fill out the blank below and send 
with $3.00 in either check, cash or money order. 


Yachting Publishing Company, 
206-208 Broadway, New York. 
Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription to YACHTING, 
commencing with the ............ number. 
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Two 100 H. P. Gasolene Engines 93-FOOT TWIN-SCREW MOTOR YACHT “DIXIE” Speed 15 Miles 


"THE maiden trip of the “ Dixie” was from our works in Bayonne to the home of the owner in Galveston, Tex., a 
distance of 3,500 miles, which was covered in 31 days actual running time, without any accident or delay, an 
exceptional run, and proved the efficiency of the boat as to design, seaworthiness and power equipment. 


ELECTRIC LAUNCHES GASOLENE MOTOR BOATS 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE RELIABLE NOISELESS built and equipped with any type of engine 
desired. We assume all responsibility in fur- 
THE IDEAL LAUNCH nishing the complete boat. Fully guaranteed. 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO.., Bayonne City, N. J. 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE AND BOAT MANUFACTURERS 
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BUDDIE Il, AT TOP SPEED IN OYSTER BAY 
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MORE NEW YACHTS WILL MAKE THEIR 
IN MANY YEARS—INSPIRED BY SUCCESS OF 
RULE, YACHTSMEN HAVE FLOODED 


WELL-KNOWN designer of swift racing yachts re 
ceived last fall an order for a large schooner. It was 
a time when orders were coming in thick to all the 
this order 
little comment, being accepted merely as additional testimony 
tending to establish beyond question or quibble the probability 
that the next season would be the most brilliant in the history of 
the sport. Just before winter something happened in the grain 
market, some sort of a lesion—it was not really the grain market, 
by the way—and the designer was ordered to discontinue his 
work on the plans for the new racer, which, unfortunately for 


prominent designers; consequently excited 


him, were considerably advanced 

Now, this instance is given to demonstrate how extremely 
hazardous it is to indulge in predictions concerning a yachting 
season, when that season is seven or more months ahead. No 
sport is more mercurial than yachting; no sport more easily 


DESIGNERS WITH 
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MAIDEN BOWS TO THE SALT SEA THIS YEAR THAN 


BOATS BUILT LAST SEASON UNDER UNIFORM 
ORDERS—NEW CLASSES ORGANIZED 
affected or more dependent upon extraneous conditions \ bad 


slump in Wall Street, for example, would in the twinkling of an 


eve transform the most alluring prospects into the most dolorous 
certainties, and the nautical prophet, therefore, who reckons with 
out one eye on possibilities ‘and the other on conditions in the 
financial district, and other contingencies of various sorts, takes 
with land irrevocably in the 


ranks of that large and ever-increasing brotherhood categorically 


issue chances that may well him 


designated false prophets 


NEW QO-FOOT SCHOONERS INSURE A GREAT CLA 


It is thus well, in considering what the coming season will 
bring forth, to inscribe at the very outset that phrase so convenient 
to logician and theorist alike, “all things being equal.” So forti 
fied, it is not hazarding too much to say that all indications, so 
far as the racing of wind-driven craft is concerned, point to one 
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of the most successful, if not the most successful, summers in 
recent years. Following the triumph of the new uniform rule 
of measurement adopted by the yacht clubs of the Atlantic sea- 
board two years ago, a triumph adequately achieved by Mr. J. 
Rogers Maxwell’s great schooner Queen, and by Mr. Frank M. 
Smith’s 60-foot sloop Effort in the past season, yachtsmen who 
had held back in order to observe the practical workings of the 
revised rating schedule have now come forward, and the hum 
of preparation for this season is palpable to all who place their 
ears to the ground, so to speak. In fact, it is not necessary to 
go to that trouble, since for the past few weeks the air has re- 
sounded with definite announcements of new boats ordered, and 
reports, hardly less palpable, of boats that are to be ordered. 
That the coming season will see an addition to the large schooner 
class in which such craft as Queen, Elmina and Corona furnished 
exciting sport last summer, is now certain. Mr. Frank M. Smith, 
according to report, owner of the Effort, which won the King’s 
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NEW YORK YACHT CLUB TO THE FORE WITH NEW 


ONE-DESIGN CLASS. 


But the most important—well, if not the most important, at 
least an extremely important—class to appear next season will be 
the long-talked-of Herreshoff class of big one-design boats. This 
class, of course, constructed with full regard to the uniform rule, 
will be 57-footers, built on a 60-foot water line, with as extreme a 
racing design as rating conditions warrant. Really, this new class 
is that in which the old Irolita, Humma, Wasp, Shark and the 
Doris are assigned, but withal the new boats will be much larger 
than any yacht named in the foregoing. In truth, they are to all 
intents and purposes the same size as Effort and Irolita, which 
are rated just above the 57-foot limit. Mr. Henry F. Lippit, who 
owns the 60-foot Weetamoe, a good boat, especially in light 
airs, and Mr. George M. Pyncheon, who last year sailed the 30 
foot one-design sloop Neola II., have placed orders for these new 





F. F. BREWSTER’S Q0-FOOT SCHOONER ELMINA, AT RIGHT OF PICTURE—SHE IS BEING RADICALLY ALTERED FOR NEXT SEASON’S RACING. 


cup last year, has ordered a go-foot schooner from designs by Mr. 
H, J. Gielow, who designed Effort, and the Herreshoffs, it is said, 
are working on the plans of a schooner of equal length for former 
Commodore Lewis Cass Ledyard, of the New York Yacht Club, 
one of the best amateur sailors in the country, manager of De- 
fender and Columbia in their races in defense of the America’s 
cup. At least one other schooner is taking shape, for a man who, 
up to the present time, has withheld his name. The result will 
be that the g0-foot schooner class will be the premier class in next 
summer’s regattas. There are strong probabilities that Commo- 
dore Plant will put in commission his famous schooner Ingomar, 
with the added probability that Captain Charles Barr, the skillful 
professional, winner of cups innumerable, and sailing master of 
several America’s cup defenders, will command her. Mr. F. F. 
Brewster’s fleet schooner Elmina, which provided such close con- 
tests with Queen last year, is being rebuilt. 


one-design 57-footers; and others, including Mr. William B. 
Duncan, Jr., Mr. E. D. King, Mr. Trenor L. Park and the Messrs. 
Hanan, are credited with the intention of placing orders for boats 
of this class. 

There is also talk of the organization of a class of 33-footers. 
These boats would have a 36-foot water line, and, combining 
great speed with a comparatively small expense, would prove 
most attractive to those who have the desire to see race boats 
not too small, and yet not too large. This class, however, is 
more likely to appear two seasons hence than next season. The 
successful 30-foot one-design class will not be in evidence this 
summer. Of the eighteen which raced in the season of 1905, ten 
appeared in regattas last season. Now, a majority of this ten has 
been sold, and while several of the boats will no doubt appear in 
the various races ‘next season, it will not be as a special class. 
Mr. William B. Duncan, Jr., Mr. George M. Pyncheon and Mr. 
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THE FINAL GROOMING—SAILORS SCOURING A RACING YACHT’S HULL PREPARA- 


TORY TO PUTTING HER OVERBOARD. 

Stuyvesant Wainwright, who were most active in the racing of 
this class last year, have sold their boats, Dahinda, Neola II. and 
Cara Mia, respectively, while others of the same class are an- 
nounced for sale. Mr. Duncan and Mr. Pyncheon, as stated, 
will build new boats of larger design, and Mr. Wainwright is busy 
organizing the American Yacht Club class, which will include at 
least twelve fine boats of dimensions not as yet announced ; they 
will be race-boats, however. 


7O-FOOT RACING MACHINE MAY NOT APPEAR. 


Unless Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt succeeds in getting 
some competitor for his 70-footer Rainbow, it is not likely that 
he will place her in commission next year. Mr. Harry Maxwell 
stated at the close of last season that unless there were more boats 
of his class in commission next year than simply Rainbow he 
would not place his Yankee in commission. There are two other 
boats of this class, Mr. W. Ross Proctor’s Mineola and Mr. W. Kk. 
Vanderbilt’s Virginia. Mr. Proctor might be induced to put 
Mineola in commission ; he was on the verge of doing so last year, 
but present indications are that he will allow her to remain on 
the stocks in City Island. Commodore Vanderbilt, indeed, if he 
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WOMEN MAKING SAILS—SOME 16,000 SQUARE FEET OF CANVAS WAS NECESSARY 
FOR THE RELIANCE. 
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for a 
He is a remarkably skillful skipper, and there were 
, PI 


decides not to place Rainbow in commission, may go in 
57-footer. 
many last year who deprecated his action in allowing Captain 
Barr to race his sloop against the amateur Mr. Harry Maxwell, 
when it would have been mort for the 
amateur aspects of the sport for him to have sailed the craft him- 
Pitted against Mr. Harry foot sloop, in 
the Walter 


Clark, of the Corinthian Yacht Club, of Philadelphia, will again 


conducive to the interest 


self. Maxwell in a 57 


terest in races would be immense. Commodore | 


race his 60-foot Herreshoff sloop Irolita in the coming summet 


It will be remembered that this sloop proved most lag 


— 


months. 
gard in the way of speed last year; but that Commodore Clark 
fact that she is 
now in the Herreshoff shops at Bristol, undergoing 
terations. but the 


taken out this season and the 60-footer will appear 


intends to change this record is evidenced by the 
con plete al 


She was a centerboard craft, board will be 


asa keel box t 





THE BONES OF 


A RACING SLOOP THE WITH 


A PLATE RIVETED TO KEI 


CRAFT. HAS JUST TAKEN FORM 


BARELY OR BEAMS 

This important change, it is hoped, wil ‘better her performance 
in sailing on the wind, and, in facty her improved balance should 
help her on all points of sailing. 
her no harm, in view of the fact that laSt year she was beaten by 
all the boats in her class, Effort, Weetamoe and Neola, the last 
two both old racers. 

Up at the Lawley yards in Boston they are busy on a big aux 
iliary yacht for Mr. H. W. Putnam, Jr., who owned the auxiliary 
Ariadne. 
will be rigged as a three-masted schooner 


Certainly, the changes can do 


The new boat will be 140 feet on the waterline, and 
Mr. Clinton.H 
Here also.a 55-foot waterline schooner is being 
built, as well as two larger schooners. An 85-foot steam yacht and 
an 86-foot auxiliary are in process of construction. At Morris 
Heights a new 175-foot steam yacht is progressing rapidly toward 


Crane 
is the designer. 
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completion in the yards of the Gas Engine & Power Company and 
Charles L. Seabury & Co., and a 45-foot auxiliary ketch and a 36- 
foot boat of a similar type are also being constructed here. At 
the various yards on City Island, Jacob’s, Woods’, Hawkins’ and 
others, preparations are making to engage extra forces of work- 
men. 


THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION REGATTAS, 

Not the least important series of races for next season will be 
those included in the yachting festival, so-called, which will be 
held in conjunction with the Jamestown Exposition. If the offer 
of cups made does not attract the largest fleet of crack windjam- 
mers that ever competed together, the designs of those in charge 
of the sporting department of the Exposition will go far astray. 
The races are to start on Sept. 9, and will continue until the end 
of the month. As the racing in Eastern waters will have prac- 
tically ended by that time, there is no reason why a great many 
of the swiftest yachts of the New York Yacht Club and other or- 
ganizations hereabouts should not enter. In the series will be 
five international races for cups offered by the Emperor of Ger- 
many, by President Roosevelt, by Sir Thomas Lipton, and by the 
management of the Exposition itself. Invitations have been 
extended to the yacht clubs of every country in the world, and 
assurances have been received of a full foreign representation. 

The chief race will be that for the Kaiser’s cup, which is 
offered for schooners of all classes, racing at their regular rating 
and with full time allowance. It is understood that such schoon- 
ers as Queen and Elmina, as well as the new schooners now build- 
ing, will participate in this race, which is a sufficient indication of 
its importance and interest. President Roosevelt’s cup is for 
sloops of the 27-foot and 33-foot class, while the prize offered by 
King Edward is for boats of the 22-foot class, the gamest class 
afloat. Sir Thomas Lipton’s cup is offered for boats of the 
15-foot and 18-foot classes, and the Exposition cup is open to 
competition for all boats under 40-foot racing length, contesting 


without time allowance. 
boats built before the present rating rule was established, and as 
a consequence severely handicapped in races against the more 
recent boats. It will be noted that contests for large sloops have 
not been provided for. If, however, assurances are received of 
a satisfactory number of entries, a race will be provided for sloops 
of 40 feet and over, with full time allowance. 


This will give an opportunity for those 


THE POWER BOATING OUTLOOK. 

It has been said, just how wisely may be left to those most 
interested, that the coming season of power boating will, in a 
large measure, determine the permanence of the sport in its 
broadest sense. Certain it is, however, that the summer and fall 
of 1907 will see power boating in this country ina high state of 
development not only in point of improvements in the speed, effi 
ciency and accommodations of the winter's output, but in the 
events which have been provided. 

Of chief interest, viewing the sport from at least one aspect, 
will be the power boat race to Bermuda, some 600 miles, for the 
$1,000 cup offered by Mr. James Gordon Bennett. This cup, 
proferred to Mr. Thomas Fleming Day, the leading spirit of 
deep-sea ocean racing in small craft, was accepted, and, in a 
cordance with his suggestion, it was decided to hold the race 
under the joint management of the Motor Boat Club of America 
and the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club. 
8 in the Hudson River, and the entries are limited to craft pro 


The race will start on June 
pelled by internal combustion engines. The boats must not b 
over 60 or under 40 feet in length. 

The announcement of this race has met with much criticism 
in some quarters, the contention being that participants are merely 
taking their lives in their hands. 
is applauded by the lovers of strong, manly things, and we venture 


On the other side, the contest 


to say that interest in the event will be intense and widespread 
\s far as the matter of safety is concerned, the same argument 
was advanced when the race to Bermuda of sloops and yawls for 


(Continued on page 54.) 





THE “LITTLE FELLOWS” —A CLOSE RACE OFF LARCH MONT. 
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\ HATR-RAISING DASH ON THE HUDSON RIVER 


The Development 


of the Power Boat 


THE STEP FROM THE OLD PLEASURE LAUNCH OF TEN YEARS AGO TO THE MODERN POWER BOAT 


WAS MADE POSSIBLE BY THE -DEVELOPMENT 
NOT WITHOUT PRACTICAL VALUE—LAUNCH 


THE FAD FOR RECORD-KILLING BOATS IS WANING 
DEMAND FOR LAUNCHES OF MODERATE SPEED AND ADEQUATE CRUISING 


OF THE 
DESIGNING AN ATTRACTIVE 


INFLUENCES OF SPEED CRAZE 
FIELD, NOW THAT 
UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF THE GENERAL 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


ENGINE 


SEAWORTHINESS, ACCOMMODATIONS AND ECONOMY, THE WATCHWORDS 


By W. 


— 
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HAT the power boat of 1906 is so far superior to the old 
pleasure launch of 1896, is due directly to the improve- 
ment in the engine, and indirectly to the “auto-boat” 

craze, which has run its too-rapid course over France, Eng- 
\merica, awakening a new and widespread interest 
the stereotyped and conventional forms 


land and 
in all forms of launches ; 
which once held the whole field have been abandoned, and many 
clever designers and practical yachtsmen have devoted themselves 
seriously to the problem of launch design. The result is seen in 
the adaptation of the motor boat to many new uses in the navy, 


the commercial marine and fisheries ; in the production of racing 


craft of exceptional high speed, of a great variety of new cruising 


craft, and, in particular, of small craft of exceptional sea-going 
ability. 

From the earliest days of launch building the engineer has 
controlled the situation, to the benefit of the engine, but greatly 
to the detriment of the launch as a whole. Important as they are 
in every floating structure, in launch building the questions of de- 
sign and construction of hull have always been kept secondary 
to the purely engineering problems, comparatively little attention 
being devoted to them. 

The first launches were the ordinary rowing or sailing craft 
of the day, more or less crudely altered for the reception of the 
machinery. Where new hulls were built, no special attention was 
devoted to the hull design, however great the care bestowed on 
the engine, and both design and construction were in most cases 
left to the judgment of some local boat builder. Under these 
conditions there was evolved a peculiar model, originally derived 
from the once famous New York Whitehall boat—a well-modeled 
and built rowboat of 16 to 20 feet length, narrow, clean-lined, 
and fast under oars and sail, used before the days of steam for 
much of the ferrying and light traffic of the harbor. The early 


STEPHENS 


steam launches were largely adaptations of this model, enlarged 
in size, but with the same limited breadth, the plumb stem and 
very fine toward waterline. The true Whitehall boat having a 
square transom, when the model was adapted to the launch the 
after end was carried out to make what was Jong known as the 
“fantail” stern, in universal use on launches; a strip of oak was 
steamed and bent to a semi-circle, fastened in place abaft the tran 
som, and the planking was extended up to meet it, making a 
stern more or less similar to that of a tugboat. [or over a gen- 
eration this primitive type of launch architecture was universally 
prevalent, only succumbing within the past half dozen years to 
make way for the no less atrocious “torpedo stern.” 

This latter, like its predecessor, was the product of thought 
less and unprogressive builders, with their energies concentrated 
on the engines, to the total neglect of the hulls. 

The first launches were, like the first automobiles, open to the 
weather, with no pretense of protection. The first step was the 
addition of a movable awning, this being followed by a more per- 
manent structure in the form of a light wooden roof supported 
on stanchions screwed to the coaming, the addition of side cur- 
tains to keep out rain and spray following as a matter of course. 
The next step in the course of accidental and unpremeditated 
evolution was the addition of glass windows around the forward 
end of the enclosed space, this protection being later extended 
along the sides. 

The final result was the type of cabin launch so well known 
for many years, a most lubberly and unshipshape cress between a 
rowboat or tugboat and a horse car, the hull resembling a 
miniature tugboat, while the superstructure was a mere box with 
glass sides. 

It would be hard to imagine anything less suited to its destined 
use than the type of cabin launch, in sizes from 30 to 8o feet, built 
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TYPE A.—REPRESENTATIVE CRUISING LAUNCH—I885 TO 1900. 


Length over all, 45 feet. 


Note general resemblance of hull to tugboat, with similar stern. 
house not available, owing to height and light construction. 
Wheel at fore end; wardrobes at after end; two narrow lockers. 
make berths. Toilet, 2 feet by 5 feet. 
pilot house window or by climbing along planksheer abreast house. 


and used in this country between 1880 and 1900. The hulls were 
most defective in model, with low freeboard, long, lean bows on 
deck, straight stem, a hollow waterline forward, generally lack- 
ing in breadth, and too often with a very full run to accommodate 
the weight of machinery or passengers in the after end. The 
construction was, in the main, poor, strength being sacrificed to 
lightness for the sake of speed. The cabin trunk was obviously 
an after-thought, having no relation to the hull in form and pro- 
portions, its construction was both heavy and weak, and, at the 
same time, unnecessarily expensive, the numerous stanchions 
which supported the roof and formed the frames for the windows 
being weak in their attachment to the hull and involving a com- 
plicated construction. The glass sides and circular fore end gave 





REMODELED 37-FOOT CRUISING POWER-BOAT. THE HULL WAS BOUGHT FOR 
$400 AND A 10-HP, ENGINE INSTALLED. 


Length on waterline, 41 feet. 


Top of pilot house, 8 feet above water. 
Saloon, 7 feet 6 inches long, 6 feet 6 inches wide; two narrow sofas, drawing out to 
Galley, 5 feet long. Engine room, 8 feet long, either entirely or partly enclosed. 
Accommodation practically limited to inside of cabin house 


Breadth, 8 feet 6 inches. Draft, 3 feet 3 inches. 


Narrow on deck forward; very little deck room forward or aft, and top of 


Pilot house, 9 feet long; average width, 5 feet 


Access to fore deck through 


actually more light than was desirable in summer, they added to 
the weight, and tended to make the whole structure topheavy, and 
they were easily broken in a head or cross-sea, making the yacht 
actually unsafe in moderately rough weather. The interior ac- 
commodations were very limited, partly through the lack of 
breadth and various peculiarities of the model; and when steam 
was the motive power, with boiler and engine necessarily placed 
amidships, there was little space left for owner, guests and crew. 
With absolutely nothing better as a standard of comparison, 
such launches were built, sold and used in large numbers for many 
years. To meet the new requirements of yachtsmen, they were 
increased in size, improvements were made in the engines, and they 
were luxuriously and expensively furnished, but with all this there 





SANDY HOOK LIFEBOAT FITTED WITH ENGINE—THE LIFE SAVERS SAY IT BEATS 
“BENDING TO THE OARS.” 
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COMPARISON OF SECTIONS OF TYPES A AND C. 
Type A. 
Note limited breadth of hull and extreme height of house; very little 
space in cabin and boat will be top-heavy. Roof cannot be used for any 
weights. Breadth wasted in construction of house; wide window 


stanchions set well in from gunwale. House and hull not well united. 
All sides of glass; heavy and liable to be broken in rough water. 


Type C. 

Greater breadth of hull, giving stability to carry weights on roof; 
with greatly increased space in cabins. All frames run up to roof, with 
sides sheathed and canvased above gunwale, giving strong, light house 
and full available width inside. Heavy fender strip for protection in 
locks. 


Low floor and low cabin roof, latter to be used as promenade deck. 
Sides lighted by circular ports of thick glass; large windows in fore and 
after ends of house, and skylights in roof. 
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TYPE B.—MODERN 30-FOOT CRUISING LAUNCH. 


Length over all, 30 feet. Length on waterline, 28 feet 9 inches. Breadth, 


9 feet. Draft, 2 feet 6 inches. 


Compact, shipshape hull; boxy, but with lines for moderate 


Full deckline 
Forward deck gives ample room for handling anchors 


good 


speed. forward and flaring bows, lifting boat in a sea 
Cabin house, 12 feet 
6 inches long; top of house only 4 feet 9 inches above water. Toilet across 
[wo fixed berths with drawers 


bulk 


Helm 


fore end of cabin, 2 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 
under in cabin; companion on starboard side. Galley against after 


head. Wardrobe to port, aft Cockpit, 9 feet 6 inches by 7 teet 
man stands in center, where wheel is shown, or on port side. Cabin hous 
has two large hinged ports in fore end; skylight in roof, partly over toilet; 
oval fixed windows of heavy glass in sides; large hinged window in afte 


bulkhead 


sleeping in warm weather. 


Awning over entire cockpit, which may be used for eating and 


was no serious effort to remedy the many radical defects of the 
type. 

The first effort at improvement came as the result in the revo 
lution in the forms of sailing yachts wrought by Gloriana in 1891 ; 
by degrees the hollow lines of the power boats were filled out to 
give the same full, easily rounded form which had been proved 
superior in sailing yachts. The abandonment of the steam engine 
and boiler in favor of the naphtha engine brought another 
change, the weight of machinery being greatly reduced, while the 
available space was increased and a better division was made pos 
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TYPE C.—CABIN LAUNCH FOR INLAND CRUISING. 


Length over all, 50 feet. 


Easy form, with moderate spoon-bow and fine afterbody; low house built as part of hull, 24 feet long, giving three 8-foot apartments. 
Upper deck entirely covered by awning when at anchor. 


center of boat. Steering to be done from well in center of house. 


Length on waterline, 40 feet. 


Breadth, 10 feet 4 inches. Draft, 2 feet 8 inches 


Engine in 
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sible. About 1895 a ° 
very important im- 
provement was intro- 
duced, beginning in 
a small way; a launch 
of ordinary _ type, 
some 30 odd feet 
long, was fitted with 
a low trunk cabin of 
wood, almost identi- 
cal with those in 
common use on sail- 
ing yachts, this cabin 
being placed over the 
forward half of the 
vessel, leaving a very 
large open cockpit in 
the after half. The 
idea was to obtain a 
comfortable cabin 
for sleeping in cold 
weather, witha large open cockpit, the boat being intended for 
duck hunting. ~The advantages of the “hunting cabin” thus pro- 
duced soon appealed to many and opened the way to the gradual 
abandonment of the horse-car type of glass house. Though at 
present very loosely and inaccurately applied to quite a large fam- 
ily of cabin launches, the term “hunting cabin” properly indicates 
a low cabin with wood sides and well-crowned roof, lighted only 
by small windows or deadlights, and extending from forward of 
the middle well up to the bow. 

While a gradual improvement in launch design was not notice- 
able during the final five years of the last century, the evolution of 
the modern launch began with the perfection of the gas engine 
for automobile use some six years since and the application of the 
automobile engine, light, compact and powerful, in place of the 
heavy and bulky engines of the marine type. 

The success of the first “auto-boats’’—or “canots-automobile,” 
to use the French term—turned the attention of all classes to a 
certain extent from the road to the water, and the development 


TYPICAI 
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SEA-GOING LAUNCH WITH TURTLE BACK 
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f the 
pressed 
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new toy was 
wi tgh the 
haste and 
that already 
terized the building 
and use of the auto- 
mobile. The old mod- 
els, which, in spite of 
the opposition of a 
fewprogressive 
had held 


for almost 


eagerness 
charac- 


yachtsmen, 
their own 
a generation, 
swept aside in a mo- 
ment, to be replaced 
by something as dif- 
ferent as the touring 
car or road racinz 
car is from the coach 
and four. The yacht 
designers of France, 


were 


THE DAVY JONES, 40 FT. OVER ALI 
England and America were called to the aid of the auto-engineers 
to produce new craft as startling in their novelty as the old had 
been monotonous in their conventionality. 

That the “auto-boat” craze of the past four years has been less 
of a blessing in disguise than an unmixed evil, is now generally 
recognized by the more conservative yachtsmen ; the effort to ob- 
tain speed by the sacrifice of all other considerations has done 
much harm and has killed the new sport before it was fairly out 
of its cradle ; but still there is much of great value to be recovered 
from the wreck. 
general demand for launches of what would have been considered 


The speed craze has passed, giving place to a 


very high speed ten years ago, but, at the same time, possessing 
the essentials of seaworthiness, accommodation, and reasonable 
economy and reliability of propulsion. 

Out of the many types, from the light racing shell of 50 feet, 
with 300 horse-power engine, to the slow, roomy cruiser, with 
less than 10 horse-power, there are now at the disposal of the 
yachtsman a large variety of craft to fit almost any requirements 
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TYPE B.—CABIN LAUNCH FOR OPEN WATER. 


Length over all, 60 feet. 


Engine in center of hull. 
warm weather. 


Length on waterline, 50 feet. 


Large, oval pilot house and deck saloon immediately over engine. 


Breadth, 12 feet. Draft, 4 feet. 


House deck to be used in preference to cabins in 
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of use or any size of purse. Without attempting even to cata- 
logue these types, it is proposed to sketch the leading character- 
istics of the modern cruising launch. 

Vith a greater proportion of breadth than in the old launches, 
and materially greater freeboard, the new models show the gen 
eral form approved by years of test in sailing yachts—round, easy 
lines, with no pronounced hollows, giving a more buoyant form, 
with added displacement. 
overhang at both ends is used, as in sailing vachts, giving a form 
that is infinitely more seaworthy than the old plumb-stem 
tail-stern launch, on the one hand, and the square, trough-like 
torpedo-boat, on the other. One important feature of the best of 
the new boats is the full deck line forward and the flare of the 
Whatever its 
form, the immersed afterbody is so shaped as not to retard the 
yacht and drag the stern down, but to give as high a speed as pos 
sible, all things considered, and keep the yacht on an even fore 
and-aft trim. A wide variety of practice is followed in the treat- 
ment of the after end above water, but at the present time the 


In many cases a moderate amount of 


fan 


bows above water which lift the yacht over a sea. 
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up of curved window sash; here was the wheel, while on each 
side were long, narrow sofas, the seats by dav of most of the 
The helms 
man, crowded and jostled, was continually disturbed by the noise 


guests and the beds by night of two unfortunates. 


and conversation, and when, in the larger launches, a professional 
was at the wheel, he was virtually in the parlor with the ladies 
of the yacht. 
was bad in every way. 


Only convention justified an arrangement which 


In the new motor boat the steering is done much as in an auto 
mobile; the helmsman has a place of his own, usually on deck, 
with steering wheel—which of itself is taken direct from the mo 
tor in front of him, and his various levers for the control 
of the engine arranged on the wheel itself or close at hand, as in 
the car. Where the old “pilot-house” is retained in general form, 


the wheel and helmsman are banished from it, to the advantage of 


car 


all parties, and it is used solely as a saloon. 
The improvement in construction is quite as marked as that 
in design; overdone at first, as in the automobile, bringing many 


disastrous failures, the way has at last been found to strength, 
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THE REVONAH \ 60-FT. TWIN SCREW CRUISER 
tendency is very strongly in favor of a pointed stern on deck, as 


in a canoe, a whale boat or a seine boat-—all typical sea-going 
craft. 

The glass house is now practically a thing of the past; it is 
still in demand by a few old-fashioned yachtsmen, but it has been 
largely superseded by other forms of superstructure—low, ship- 
shape and strongly built trunk cabins, either of full length or in 
two parts, with a bridge-deck between. The influence of the 
automobile is noticeable in two important particulars—the “flex 
ibility” of the engine and the method of control of both boat and 
engine. One of the marked defects of the old type of gas engine 
was the impossibility of varying the speed ; an engine which per- 
formed excellently at its normal speed of, say 300 to 400 revolu 
tions per minute, would prove unreliable and wasteful of fuel if 
speeded much higher or slowed down. Unlike the steam engine, 
which is practically as reliable and perfect in its operation when 
barely turning over as at half or full speed, the gas engine lacked 
“flexibility,” and was practically limited to one fixed speed. 
Thanks to the improvements in many details which have come 
through the automobile engine, the modern gas engine, for both 
car and marine use, possesses a wide range of speed. 

One feature of the old launch, however small, was the “pilot- 
house” or forward saloon, a narrow and very much cramped 
apartment at the fore end of the cabin trunk, the end itself built 
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SLEEPING ACCOMMODATIONS FOR FOUR AFT 
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AND FOR A CREW OF THREE FORWARD SPEED, 13 MILES PER HOUR 
combined with reasonable lightness, and this at a comparatively 
reasonable cost, when present prices in all lines are considered. 
Undoubtedly the cheapest as well as the strongest is the method 
here illustrated, in which the frames of the hull are carried up to 
the full height of the roof, where they carry the roof beams which 
bind the structure together. In this way the hull and house—in 
stead of being two discordant and independent structures, as in 
the « 


construction and harmonious in appearance. 


constitute a single entity, strong in 
Where cost is not 


Id glass-cabin launch 


considered, especially in the larger launches, there are many ex- 
cellent plans for the deck houses, but none can equal this one in 
simplicity, economy and strength. 

The designs show, in addition to one of the old launches, three 
sizes of launch, all intended for cruising and general day use, the 
smallest being a cabin boat of 30 feet over-all length, a type that 
is now very popular. In any craft as small as this intended for 
cruising, the arrangements must be planned with special reference 
to the party which will use her; this boat would accommodate 
a hunting or cruising party of four men, or half a dozen boys, or a 
married couple who find their pleasure in week-end cruising and 
several weeks of vacation. Each party would require a different 
arrangement, and the plan shown is merely illustrative. 

‘he cabin is built as an integral part of the hull, the light bent 
(Continued on page 56.) 
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UNDER THE NEW RATING THE WHOLESOME BOAT, WHETHER LARGE OR SMALL, IS ASSURED—WHERE IN 
FORMER YEARS THE SPEED CRAZE RESULTED IN THE EVOLUTION OF FREAK CRAFT, THE PRESENT 


TREND IS FOR THE «SAFE AND SANE”? YACHT, THE RACER COMBINING 


NEW: RULE WILL PRODUCE RACING 
BOATS WITH A MARKET VALUE. 


By A. Cary Smith. 


HE prevision of the possibilities of a 
measurement is esoteric. Years ago, 
when the writer, one of a commit- 
tee on the revision of the measure- 
ment rule then in vogue, advocated 
corrected length in place of the 
waterline for classification, a letter 
was read from yachting authorities to 
the effect that corrected length would 
produce a canoe-shaped vessel with 
small sail area. 

When we view the great sail 
spread of that wonderful triumph of genius and engineering skill, 
plus unlimited money, the Reliance, it shows that prophets are not 
infallible. Notwithstanding this, the writer will endeavor in a 
few words to give his ideas about the future of the new measure- 
ment. 

The effect of the new measurement will be that the great lati- 
tude in the choice of elements will ultimately give a good type of 
vessel for speed, that, with a small sail area, will make a good vessel 
for cruising in all waters. The reasons for this are not far to seek. 
One of the evils of the old measurement was the great draft al- 
lowed; that led to the adoption of the fin-keel type with a small 
mid-section made stable by a deep fin loaded with lead. The 
short radius for the frames near the center line involved a very 
weak construction, shown by frequent ruptures of the frames at 
this point. The use of the waterline length as a factor led to a 
very full waterline at bow and stern, and conseyuent scow form 
forward and aft. Aside from the evils of this form the pounding 
in a sea was very disagreeable and the buckling of the plates at 
the bow showed the forces of the impact of water at this point. 
The short keel brought the mast in the weakest part of the bow 
and formed a natural hinge about half way between the bobstay 
and the keel. 

Every pitch in a sea brought a tremendous strain on the fabric 
at this point. The universal dissatisfaction with this type of boat, 
whose racing days over, the only refuge the scrap heap, led to a 
desire for a new measurement that would measure the elements 
of speed and make successful boats a choice of elements rather 
than a contest of engineering skill, backed by unlimited money. 
The measurement of the quarter beam for length, 1-10 of the 
waterline beam from the center line and 1-10 of that beam above 
the line of flotation gives enough over-hang forward and aft for 
practical purposes. The choice of the large displacement does 
away, to a certain extent, with the need of a very light construc- 
tion. The draft of water allowed is ample, and yet not enough 
to lead to the adoption of a very short keel, and consequently a 
wild steering boat. In this way the production of a freak is 
barred. The great area of sail allowed is one of the weak points 
of the measurement. 

The sail area should be curtailed for the reason that the great 
weight of ballast that goes with a large displacement generates 
a power that no canvas can stand. The modern ’go rater will so 
stretch a suit of sails in one hard race that they are ruined for 
racing purposes, and the success of a season depends on keeping 
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out of rough-weather races, which should be the joy of racing 
yachtsmen. The loaded centerboard should be barred, as there 
will grow up a class of freaks that will be as bad as the ones lately 
legislated out of existence. 

Perhaps a few changes may be made in the measurement, but 
if the spirit of it is carried out, there will be a number of years of 
good racing before the elements of speed are accurately known. 

In addition, there will be good room below for the owner, and 
when his racing days are over his boat will have a market value. 
The best racer with a small rig will make the best cruiser and 
the writer hopes that the life of the new boats may be as long as 
that of the former challenger Cambria—the last we heard of her 
she was carrying coal. 


THE SMALL BOAT AND THE UNIFORM RULE. 
By Clinton H. Crane. 


HE uniform rule of measurement has been in operation 
for the last two years, and its effect can, perhaps, best 
be analyzed by a brief review of the causes which led 
to its adoption and the objects which the framers had in 
mind. Prior to the passage of the rule waterline length and 
sail area were the only elements of speed which were taken ac- 
count of in the rating of racing yachts. Since the day of the 
Gloriana waterline length had ceased to be the real measure of 
the boat’s sailing length. Forms had become fuller forward, with 
the result that when under sail the yacht used much more than 
the measured waterline length. The length of the forward over- 
hang continued to grow from 1892 until a point was reached 
where, except for speed alone, the vessels produced were ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. The pounding of the bow in the sea- 
way was both uncomfortable and, in the larger classes, dangerous. 
It also developed that by the carrying of lead at the bottom of a 
deep keel displacement could be decreased without sacrificing abil- 
ity to carry sail, although the extremes in this direction, like the 
early fin keels, the Dilemma, Niagara, etc., had been beaten by 
boats of rather fuller displacement, and, in the opinion of the 
writer, the racing yachts prior to the passage of the rule had dis- 
placement enough. The framers of the uniform rule, however, 
desired to accomplish two things: that the boats which were to 
race under the rule should have fine bows and sterns and should 
have rather greater displacement than the existing racing yachts. 
It was stated by some of the friends of the rule that the rule 
was ‘a speed formula which would give a fair basis of comparison 
for boats of all shapes. This has been shown to be absolutely 
without foundation in fact. Every boat which has been built to 
race under the uniform rule by different designers has practically 
out-classed boats built under the old rule and remeasured under 
the new one. From the “Q” class boats to the Queen the new 
boats have won by a tremendous margin. These new boats have 
had very much sharper ends and greater displacement than the 
old type. As a matter of fact, the tendency of the rule is to com- 
pel a waterline as fine as is possible without incurring the tax 
which has been imposed for a waterline more than 15 per cent 
in excess of the “L” measureruent. 

The tendency of displacement has been in the direction of 
fuller-bodied boats, although some of the more successful boats in 
the smaller class have not been extreme in this direction. For 
instance, the Orestes, undoubtedly the fastest boat in the “Q” 
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class, has the lightest displace- 
ment of the new boats, but she 
also has the finest waterline. 
There is one matter which, 
in the writer’s opinion, has 
been very clearly demonstrated 
by the workings of the rule, 
and that is the necessity of sub- 
division into large and small 
boats. Boats, say, under 30- 
foot waterline, to be measured 


and classified in a different 
manner. Boats under this size 
really cannot be considered 


cruising boats, and for racing, 
pure and simple, a faster boat 
can be built for the same cost 
if the designers are not ham- 
pered by the restrictions of the 
new rule. For instance, the 
“CQ” boats, which rate 22 feet 
under the new rule and meas- 
ure really 20 feet on the water- 
line, cost in the neighborhood 
of $2,500, and are very little 
f than the 


taster 21-foot race- 
abouts costing $1,600. “QO” 
boats would carry about 800 


feet of sail and 5,000 pounds 
of ballast, against 600 feet of 
sail and 3,500 pounds of ballast 
in the raceabouts. Raceabouts 


would rate, however, between 
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23 and 25. In the larger class, 
however, the workings have all 
been for the go id of the sport 
All the vessels built have been 
in the direction of 
ships. 


wholesome 
The only drawback has 
been that, owing to the absence 
of scantling restrictions, at least 
one of the prominent large 
sloops has been built in a more 
flimsy manner than any previ 
how 


ous racing boat. This, 


ever, is a matter which is rec 


ognized, and will be met by 
future legislation 
NO FEAR OF EXTREMITIES O 


DESIGN 


By Henry J. Gielow 


W EF 
new 
finement of 


built in 
form 


will start upon the sea 
son of 1907 with many 
boats embodying a r« 
design in yachts 
the uni- 


1906 under 


rule of measurement 
Fears expressed late last year 
of the 
construed as 


new rating being so 
to produce ex 
tremities of design in the next 
will not be 


season realized 


Progress in applying the new 
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rating to the boats which will be launched this spring will be 
observed, but safe and sane progress, entirely in accordance with 
the spirit which actuated those who framed the measurement rules 
in the spring of 1905, all of which will result in a further test and 
give us new facts upon which to base our convictions when the 
season is at an end. The results, | have no doubt, will prove a blow 
to those critics who, far from being of a mind to test the rating 
thoroughly, have been inclined to throw it overboard and go back 
to conditions existing before they were formed. There was talk 
from such quarters of a lack of accommodation in the hulls of rac- 
ing boats produced last year, and also criticisms of the perform- 
ances of these craft in a heavy sea, both of which are not war- 
It has been demonstrated, for instance, that the 


All 


ranted by facts. 
harder the weather the better the sloop Effort was suited. 


indications were that she could stand any sort of conditions. 
The criticism of the shorter and sharper bows of the boats of 
the new type compared with the increased displacement, is set 





W. H. CHILDS’ JOY, CLASS Q. / 


aside when one considers that the old ocean racers, / 
such as the Coronet, Dauntless, Henrietta, Fleet- 


wing and others, were all built with “hollow 
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CLASS Q BOATS AND THE UNIFORM RULE. 
3y Charles D. Mower. 


INCE its adoption, in 1904, by the New York Yacht Club, 
the present universal rule of measurement has had its appli- 
cation to boats of the smaller classes demonstrated more thor 
oughly in class Q, of the Gravesend Bay Association, than has 
been done in any other locality. 
The class Q boats are of 22 feet rating measurement, and up 
to the present time the results have been most satisfactory, as a 
very good type of racing boat has been produced by the designers 
who have built boats for the class, and in form of hull, rig and 
construction there is little to merit unfavorable criticism, as the 
boats are all clean-cut little racers, fast in all weathers and fine 
sea boats. The accompanying drawing of Joy, designed by 
the writer, shows the type of boat that has been developed, 
and Joy may be taken as a fair representative of the class, as 
her record of twenty-one firsts and eight seconds in the 
forty-two races she sailed gives her the best record for 
the past season beyond all question. The drawing shows 
the fine overhangs and sharp waterlines which are char 
acteristic of new boats built to 
the rule, and there is no sug 
the features 
which were developed to an 
extreme under former rules. 
Che tendency in the more 
boats has been to 
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ground” bows, thus giving precedent for later 


boats. So far as rough weather is concerned, con- 





sider the performance, in the King’s cup race, of 
Effort, Queen and Elmina, and compare them with 





the rest of the boats in that race. Consider also 
the superb races of Queen and Elmina for the D. G. 
Reid. cup in the regatta series off Sandy Hook 
last September. Nothing could have been more 
effective in the way of an illustration of the merits 
of the rule under which they were built. 

It is folly to condemn such boats as these 
merely on the ground that some advantage might 
be taken of the rule which made them possible. 
There is an old saying, “Never bid the devil good- 
morning until you meet him’’; as yet, there is no 
indication of the devil of universal design show- 
ing his horns. 
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The Wreck of the Schooner Yacht Spray 


BEING A TRUE STORY OF THE END OF A CRUISE TO BAR 
HARBOR, BEGUN ALL ON A SUMMER’S DAY TWO YEARS 
AGO—A TRAGEDY IN THE HEART OF THE SHROUDING FOG 


By 


HE schooner-yacht Spray lay off the New York Yacht 

Club station at New London, whither I had journeyed 

by in to invitation to to 

Bar Harbor from my partner, George Washburn—not his real 
name, by the way—a clever broker, and, by all nautical canons, a 


train response an cruise 


clever sailor also, although I had always taken this for granted. 
In truth, my experience with salt water had been confined to 
ocean steamships, and | could then confess to no desire in this 
regard other than an exclusive continuance of this sort of expe 
rience. 

Washburn’s invitation, by the way, was one of two years’ 
standing, and it was only at the last, when pressure was exerted 


until the matter be- 
came personal (as to 
call forth, with in- 
jured_ expression: 
“Well, old man, of 
course, if you don't 
wish to go,” CLC. ); 
that I was obliged 
to accept, with the 


added assertion that | 
wished I had gone 
long and_ the 
reservation 


ago- 
mental 
that then it would all 
have been over with. 
If George Washburn 
grasped the subtlety 
of the remark, he 
gave no indication of 
it, and—well, here | 
was in New London. 

The Spray seemed 
no mean boat lying in 
the Thames, and, in fact, she was no mean boat. 
she was 45 feet on the waterline, and she looked it. 
sparred heavily and strongly rigged, tight as a cask, and built for 
any seas. All this is simply a transcription of information vouch- 
saféd by Washburn when I boarded the yacht from a dinghy. 
Aboard I found Dick Speedwell, our Boston representative, and 
a member of the Eastern Yacht Club, a steam yacht sailor mainly, 
but more or less at home on wind-jammers. It had been a warm 
day in the city, but a cooling afternoon breeze was blowing up over 
the Sound, sweeping our quarter deck gratefully. Here deep in 
large wicker armchairs, with frigid mint juleps tacing us in the 
most alluring manner, I felt quite reconciled to a life on the ocean 
wave. I might add that this sort of yachting in a large measure 
influenced me in the subsequent purchase of a 50-foot cruising 
sloop, and that, too, in the face of what happened in this cruise in 
the Spray. I admit that this method of sailing has gained for 
me the appellation, “Rocking-chair sailor-once-removed,” but | 
can smile, having served my novitiate on the Spray, serving it so 
well withal as to enable me to offer a yarn at a fireside gathering 
with any old salt. Which the same, as the Irishman would say, 
I am going to tell now. 


They told me 


She was 


(2 


WARREN 





) 


HAPGOOD 


We put out from New London about 3 o'clock, scudding past 
the light and then through the Race, | believe, be 
tween Little Gull and Fisher's Island, and then—but 
All I distinctly remember 
he 
Sound was of almost Mediterranean blue, and dancing and spark 


9° 


il 


Race Re ck 


spe ik 


why 
of such a prosaic matter as locality 
now is that the beauty of the afternoon was all-absorbing 


ng in the sunlight with an inspiring lilt. Here and there could 


j 1 


be seen the sleek, white body of a sloop or schooner, with clouds 


of creamy sail towering above and lines of white curling 

up below. Once a great steam yacht passed us, as grace 

ful as a swan, her white paint gleaming and her burnished 
brasswork shooting long, quivering rays over the blue 

Che wind was al 

most astern, a fall 


wind, Washburn said 
the 
through the 


and Spray went 


wate! 


with a gurgling swish 
that seemed the very 
poetry of motion 
Washburn, a true 


Corinthian, sailed th 
yacht himself, and 
but feel i 
at ease lolling about 


| 
could not I] 


so comfortably, ex 
changing stories and 
cigarettes with 


Speedwell, and occa 


sionally adverting to 
copper, which market. 
by the way, we had 
come cruising to for 


get. 


As we neared Montauk light the breeze was falling with the 
sun, and the tide nearly slack. Phe sun 
fell to the horizon and entered a dark bank of clouds, blu 
they were, and as the dying rays bored through them and fell upon 
; and yet 


It was still very warm. 
green 
our faces the result was a peculiar pallor not good to see, 
eminently a part of the tonal effects of the surrounding waters 
These effects, in striking contrast to the afternoon, were sinister, 
and occasional flashes of lightning which lanced the western sky 
afforded no relief. 
which needed but the awakening to rouse to deeds of tigerish 
cruelty. Off to port loafed a huge five-masted schooner, and 
down the coast, a long trail of bituminous reek floating astern, 


The sea was like glass, an evil, sleeping thing, 


came a deep-sea tug, without tow. The silence was intense ; the 
great tug moved silently, as though afraid to make a sound, and 
the old schooner, with her faded green hull, and her grimy sails 
and her gray rigging, seemed a figment of the imagination. It is 
not likely that the picture appealed to Washburn and the rest in 
this way. I am merely saying how it appealed to me, a landsman 

To me, in fact, the sea is always mysterious, implacable, melan- 
choly, even when waters are blue and the sun is smiling and the 
surf is breaking gently. Usually I go to sea just for impressions 
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of the sort, impressions which the dry land of these humdrum 
times falls short of producing. To port, the shore was a dull 
blur of sand, with the glint of white waters breaking. They were 
making lights on the various landfalls, and we made 
silently. 

Suddenly a bit of a breeze sprang up from the westward. It 
caught us nicely and hurried us along with just a perceptible heel. 
We noted that the dark bank of westward clouds was rising rap- 
idly, and that the lightning was more frequent and decidedly more 
venemous. Occasionally the muttering of thunder reverberated 
across the ocean, and it was breezing on, A cold wind it was, 
and coming with an intensity of purpose which suggested all sorts 
of experience before it died out. The lights grew dimmer, and 
the shore line merged with the dusk. Higher and higher rose 


ct yl rs 


those infernal western clouds, until it seemed as though the gloom 
of all the evil of all the world were advancing to engulf us in a 





DOWN THE COAST CAME A DEEP-SEA TUG WITHOUT A TOW. 


sable pall. The flashes of lightning were thus rendered doubly 
effective, and the thunder, louder and more frequent, gave warn- 
ing of the quick advance of the storm. The sea was still smooth, 
but the wind was beginning to have its effect, and as for the Spray, 
she simply laid over, burying her lee rail deeper and deeper in 
green water. 

There came a heavy puff, with a flurry of rain. 
word of command, the men sprang to the halliards and doused 
the main. By this time we had bowled past Block Island, whose 
lights we could dimly discern through the gloom. Suddenly, as 
if all the elements had paused a second to gather strength for the 
supreme effort, there fell a strange, murmuring silence, a con- 
fused silence, in which it was difficult to tell whether things that 
faintly came to the ears were elemental mutterings or merely im- 
aginary sounds. Then a blinding crash of lightning, a shattering 
crash of thunder, and the storm was on. 


Upon a sharp 
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Under our shortened sail we headed towards Point Jude, the 
rain descending in veritable sheets of water. The wind had at- 
tained the velocity of a gale, whipping the spray from the water 
and hurling it into our faces in stinging volleys, lashing the sea 
until we pitched uncomfortably, while the unceasing puffs of wind 
laid us over dangerously. It was frightful, to me, and yet it was 
beautiful. A vivid flash of light would throw across our vision 
a stretch of jet black, writhing water, topped with lines of snarl 
ing white, through which we fioundered and splashed, with huge 
combers breaking over our bows and sweeping our deck ankle- 
deep, and sometimes knee-deep. Washburn informed us that we 
were headed into the seas, and that in that way we would ride 
out the storm safely. 

I took his word for it; 
in the grandeur of the storm, the light, the foam-crested waves 
and the deafening roar that | had not thought a second of our 
position, and all through the dark hours | crouched in that same 
half-hypnotic state, fascinated by the might and the power and the 


as a matter of fact, so absorbed was | 


fierce beauty of what impressed me as the very epitome of force. 
By 2 o'clock the storm passed as swiftly as it had come, and later 
we left the old Brenton Reef light to starboard, and, later still, the 
Castle Hill bell buoy, and then rounded Fort Adams into New- 
port harbor. 

I felt as one who had come out of great travail, but a mght in 
Newport and Washburn’s laughter at what he termed a “wee bit 
of a blow,” altered my determination to take the General for 
Wickford Landing ferthwith. Later, | would have given all | 
possessed had I bowed to my own convictions rather than to those 
of my friends—but now I am glad | did not, for it gave me a tale 
to tell, the rest of that cruise. 

We reached eastward from Newport with good whole sail 
winds, past West Island and Cuttyhunk, and later Gay Head, with 
its memories of the ill-fated City of Columbus and Devil’s Ledge 
to guard, its many hued clays sparkling in the sunlight, as though 
it had never witnessed the rending of a steamship and the loss of 
a hundred odd lives. We passed into Vineyard Sound, and pro 
ceeded past Cottage City right up to the nub of the harbor, anchor 
ing not far, within a hundred yards, in fact, by the famous long 
wharf at Vineyard Haven. Washburn, who had sailed these 
waters many times, told us that our putting in here was simply for 
the purpose of spending a genial evening at the Barnacle Club, of 
which he had many tales to tell. 

It is in this resort that mariners of ships, tall and otherwise, 
sit and smoke the hours away; many are the tales told, and various 
the characters to be observed. In fact, this yarn might well be 
filled with descriptions of rare and picturesque personalities en 
countered therein, and with renditions of the tales they told—tales 
of wreck and death, and of curious odds and ends of sea life, afloat 
and ashore, which a farer of the deep with an eye for color and a 
sense of humor, and a mind not untinged with imagination may 
haply accumulate. ; 

But this has to do with a tale of our own accumulation, and 
hence | forego all temptations in the way of digression. They 
told us at the club when we asked concerning the weather that 
conditions were unsettled, mightily so for this season of the year, 
and that we would do well to lay over a day or so at least, against 
the advent of an ‘easter. But our skipper scoffed at delay, and as 
Dick Speedwell and | were beginning to have the utmost confi 
dence in his ability as a navigator, we scoffed also. I do not re 
member that Jim, the cook, or the five sailors expressed opinions 
either way, which was as it should be—considering they were 
hired. 

Well, the next morning we left old East light abeam and set 
out due northeast. On and on like a gull we flew, with the bluest 
skies above, and the greenest water below; on and on until we 
split the surge of the Stone Horse Shoal; and then still on. The 
hours passed—I forgot how many. I know only that we once 
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caught a glimpse of the cape dunes flashing across a vast space. 
eenee \ll that is of no matter at all. The real, vital matter is that 
below Chatham, Pollock Rip, the fog came, came on the wings 
of an east wind, came with a low moan, and a fluttering like the 
The 
captain stationed me up in the bow with a horn, with instructions 
Which I did, 


for we had seen not a few craft in our vicinity before 


leaden wings of a wounded gull, a gray, dark gray gull. 
to blow it as often as my lungs permitted. you may 
be sure; 
the mist shut in, and the avoidance of any contact with blind flying 
craft was to my mind a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
Occasionally there came the whine of a horn; sometimes to 
starboad, sometimes to port. Often there came the muffled notes 


of a bell, the notes of a moss-covered bell on some woodland 


chapel. How I longed for the seclusion of some woodland chapel 
at that time, by the way. Later I would have given many 
years of my life for it. Bells mean craft lying to; horns 
mean a craft under headway. Every time a bell warning 


came near | lifted up my soul in gratitude; when the whine of 
a horn came close aboard the chills chased up my spine in ripples, 
and | gave up my soul in frenzied blasts to warn encroaching craft 
away. 

The night came. The fog and the dark combined built about 
us a palpable wall; it was as though we were tossing in the midst 
of a blind void. ... \ horn note tore through the blankness. We 
replied with our dinner bell (we were now at anchor, having tired 
of groping), but the horn sounded nearer. We rang our bell again 
and waited. Broooom—so loud, so close was the blast of that horn 
that we started back. 
at the rail, glaring into a wall ten feet away, shouting, screaming ; 
for we could hear the creak of masts and the rattle of canvas, 
could hear the curling swish of waters under a sharp bow. Again 
the horn note. God, it was within In all the 
width of the sea was there not room for that craft to pass without 
After all, no doubt, she would pass a hundred yards 


But we 


The dinner bell was abandoned; we stood 


stone’s throw! 
striking us? 


away; it was feolish to be frightened at mere sounds. 
were frightened; something told us that with all the room of the 
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damned 


Suddenly 


sea there was not room enough for the Spray, and that 
craft that was rushing upon us 
Washburn uttered a cry, and turning we 


though petrified. We 


whatever she was 


saw him standing as 
whirling 


followed the rigid gaze, and there, 


were two blurs, two lights, 


Lands 


fatetul signals 


upon us out o1 the fog red and green; 
Red and ereen ! 


that 


red and green, bored their way to us 


man as | was, no one had to tell me those 


meant a boat coming straight for us, head on 


“Come on, fellows, she’s going to hit us.”” The muffled words 
sounded like the voice of doom 
[ ran to the windward side, realizing too 


would 


[ ran, but in my fear 
late that it 
But there was no time to change now, and | stood ther« 


was the side on which the sloop roll when 


struck. 
just stood there watching the schooner; for it was a schooner, 
great black three-masted lumber carrier. Sh 
Dimly | 


voices assailed my 


came down on us 


like an avenging monster saw black figures rushing 


about on her deck, and vague ears. I braced 


for the shock. Suddenly the long, sharp jib boom of the great 


craft punched through our rigging like a projectile The Spray 
heeled like a wounded thing Then a great rending crash, a 
crunching—then the rush of waters and darkness 

When I came to | was on a strange deck lhe taste of whis 


pulled myself together, wondering 


had 


shoulder, and 


key was on my lips, and as | 
fallen out of bed and into the 


Washburn 


whether I was at home and 
bathtub, I felt a 


me shivering and dripping w 


tug at my stood over 


“Thank Heaven,” he said, “I thought you were going to cave 


under for good, and simply from the shock of submersion, You 
were not hurt at all, you know 
‘l know I am not hurt,” I answered, grouchily, “but [ can 


tell you I came as near being frightened to death as ever | will 
be. Who pulled me out?” 

“The schooner fellow; they pulled us all out. Speedwell and 
[ held you up until they got us in a boat. Everyone got out; in 
fact, the Spray is still lying on her’ side.” 


(Continued on page 50. ) 


THE SHORE WAS A DULL BLUR OF SAND WITH THE GLINT OF WHITE WATERS BREAKING. 








THE WINNER OF LIPTON CUP FOR 1906—CHERRY CIRCLE. 





RAVEN—THIS SLOOP FINISHED THIRD IN SERIES FOR LIPTON CUP 


The Western Situation 


LIMITATION OF SPEED IN THE LIPTON CUP CLASS HAS BEEN REACHED AND INTEREST IN THE EVENT IS WAN- 
ING—IN THE SCRAMBLE FOR SUPERIORITY OF DESIGN, THE WHOLESOME BOAT APPARENTLY WAS THE LAST 


CONSIDERATION—THE ‘* LATERAL RUDDERS” 


AND SCOW HULLS MARKED THE EXTREME DEPARTURE FROM 


SANITY AND SAFETY—SIR THOMAS’ DESIGN TO BUILD A CHALLENGER, IF CARRIED OUT, MAY REVIVIFY IN- 


By J. M. HANDLEY 


ONDITIONS on the Great Lakes are such that safe and 
sane yachting are almost compulsory. The prevalence 
of shallow waters, easily and quickly wrought up into 

a fury of power that means danger to any but staunch 
craft, and the rapid approach and fury of the summer storms, 
with harbors few and far between, and their approaches, anything 
but easy under certain conditions, all conspire to make yachting 
on the Great Lakes a joy fraught with that spice of the sailor’s 
pursuit—uncertainty. 

These conditions have done much to keep the type of boats 
most in use on the Great Lakes down to a sane and conservative 
type, although in therlast few years a determined effort has been 
made to introduce innovations of the more startling kind in the 
building up of certain classes. 

On Lake Michigan the activities center about Chicago, where 
three prosperous yacht clubs have permanent homes and large 
followings and the two big athletic clubs of the city have developed 
yachting auxiliary bodies with fuli-fledged staffs of officers. Out- 


side of Chicago Lake Michigan has fleets at Milwaukee, Wacatawa 
Bay, St. Joseph, Little Traverse, Charlevoix and Petoskey, the lat- 
ter all live summer resorts on the Michigan east coast. 
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Chicago's fleets combined make a formidable showing, and 
when on big regatta days the turnout of boats is nearly unanimous 
it is not at all unusual to see over a hundred yachts under can- 
vas, besides the power and steam yachts. Of course, compara- 
tively speaking, this fleet is not what it should be in a city where 
the population climbs over the two-million mark, but it is such an 
advance that sailors are glad to welcome the bettered conditions. 
Next to Chicago Milwaukee is the most important yachting point 
on Lake Michigan, though the Brewery City is just now suffer- 
ing a relapse as a yachting center, due to a lack of interest and 
the fact that the wealthy men of the city prefer to do their sailing 
on the small inland lakes that abound within convenient motor 
ride of the city, and where they have their summer cottages. 


CHICAGO CLUBS. 


In Chicago the principal club, from the point of social prestige, 
years of existence, wealth and influence, is the Chicago Yacht 
Club. From the standpoint of active endeavor and well-placed 
energy in the furtherance of the sport, the Columbia Yacht Club 
must rank first. The Jackson Park Yacht Club, situated in the 
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park made historic by the World’s Fair, has forged rapidly to the 
front in recent years and assumes importance and dignity. 
Yachting conditions are not particularly favorable to the sport 
here now, although the lake which washes the whole 
border of the city for a frontage of, perhaps, thirty miles, is an 
ideal body of water. The two principal yacht clubs are situated 
in the government basin, and their approaches across wild wastes 


eastern 


of piled-up débris and odoriferous scavengings of Chicago’s sub- 
strata, over smoky railway tracks and shaky viaducts, are far from 
inviting, but all this is to be remedied some day when the lake 
front park now being developed on filled-in ground is completed 
and the system of lake shore drives is brought to something more 
than the blue print stage. The anchorage here is excellent, with 
access to the lake through a gap in the breakwater confining the 
government basin, which makes it possible for the yachts to reach 
open water without danger of getting tangled up with 

the immense shipping fleet which plies up and down the 

river entrance to the harbor. 


Here is anchorage room 
for several hundred craft, with plenty of water and well 
protected from storms. 

The Jackson Park Yacht Club has its home on a 
lagoon at the foot of the Convent of La Rabida, which 
The little 


visitors to the World’s Fair will remember. 
harbor has been excavated and 
improved, and the Park Board, 
recognizing the value of the 
yacht club as an attraction to 
that section of the city, has 
done much to improve the har- 
bor and promote the sport. The 
two athletic club auxiliaries, 
that of the Chicago Athletic 
Association and the new Illinois 
Club, have no_ water - front 
homes, but their handsome club 
houses are within easy access to 
the yacht club and the water. 
Two country have 
taken a decided stand for yacht- 
ing that promises well. The 
new South Shore Club, which 
has but recently been opened 
much money on a 
pretty little harbor, and while it 
has no distinct fleet of its own, 
the members are many of them 
interested in sailing and power 
boating, and the handsome club 
promises to be the scene of 


clubs 


has spent 


SHOWING THE WAY 


On the north shore the Sad- 
dle and Cycle Club has a fleet of about twenty one-designers 
that are most popular with the members, and these handsome and 
able little boats are in constant use. 


plenty of good sailing next summer. 


They are well sailed, too, by 
the aristocratic north shore colony, and have been unvaryingl) 
successful in joint regattas with other one-design fleets, carrying 
off the lion’s share of the honors. 

Two important events stand out conspicuously in the annual 
yachting calendar of Chicago. The first, from the standpoint of 
national importance, is the annual race for the Lipton cup of the 
Columbia Yacht Club. The other is the big aanual Mackinac 
cruising race of the Chicago Yacht Club, the most important and 
picturesque yachting event on the Great Lakes. 

The Lipton cup is annually competed for by the restricted 
31-foot class of the Great Lakes, a class that has done much in 
the way of promoting interest in the sport, but which has not 
been without its injurious features. 

The 21-foot cabin class is an offshoot of the old, extinct Mass- 
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achusetts 21-footers ; indeed, it is patterned afte: that class, with 
the exception that after the first year of its existence an over-all 
restriction was placed on the builders for the ostensible purpos¢ 
of preserving the seaworthiness of the craft built to compete for 
the trophy. At the time the 21-foot class was introduced to the 
Lake Michigan Yachting that body 
recognized a restricted knockabout, to which the Eastern 21-foot 


Association the classes of 
raceabouts were eligible, with slight modifications. It was an 
able, useful type of small cruiser, eminently suited to the condi 
tions existing on these waters. A desire to introduce a new class 
arose in Chicago, the knockabouts having taken their firmest hold 
in Milwaukee, and the Massachusetts 21-footers were taken as a 
model, La Rita, the original Lipton cup boat designed by Jansen, 


being held up as the prototype of ail that was desirable in the 


class. There was no Lipton cup then, and the 21-footers raced 
for local prizes, and when La Rita carried all befor« 

it, beating a very indifferent lot of boats, an intet 

\ sectional race was arranged with Boston yachts 
men, who brought their Eastern champion, Littl 

» Haste, down from salt water and proceeded to wipe 

% out all La Rita’s easily-earned laurels. Little Haste 


taught one lesson, however, and that was the in 


evitable development of the 21-foot class into a 
pronounced scow type, and, to 
overall restric 


avoid this, an 


tion was placed 


rHE LIPTON CUP. 


La Rita won the first race 
for the 


feating a 


Lipton cup, again d 
medioc re class 


with great ease, and 


most 
of boats 
on her third season, second for 
the Lipton cup, again won, 
boats, 
Small 


Sham 


beating some fair new 


al 
including the Messrs 
Brothers’ boat, Little 
rock, which arrived only a day 
or two before the race and was 


sailed partly rigged and with 


a crew that was. totally un 
familiar with the stvle of boat 
it had to handle The third 


the creation of Mr 
Claire, 


year saw 
Clinton Crane, Ste 
brought here from Detroit, as 


well as Spray, a finer-drawn 
BILLPOSTER IN RACE IN LAKE MICHIGAN, OFF CHICAGO boat. turned out by Small 
Brothers on the Little Sham 


rock design. Ste. Claire and Spray carried off the honors, the 
former winning the cup after a series of warmly contested races 
The fourth year saw the Crane boat again win the big trophy, 
this time Spray staying out of the contest. So far, these boats 
represented a fairly healthy type of boat, although the long, thin 
drawn overhangs of the champion presaged what was to come 

This year’s race was memorable in many ways. The Lipton 
cup committee of the Columbia Club, composed of Mr. W. H 
Quinlan, Mr. E. P. Baleom, Mr. U. J. Herrmann and Mr. DeWitt 
Creiger, made a magnificent campaign to awaken interest in the 
class, with the result that nine new challengers were built, includ 
ing a boat from Canada, giving the cup races their first interna 
tional character. 

Then the trouble commenced. 
the designers were given carte blanche to build a winner at any 


Competition grew so keen that 


cost. Wholesomeness and staunchness, which were to have been 


the slogan of the class, were forgotten, and it was a case of “Build 


me a winner.” This spirit manifested itself in some designs that 
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went to the border of “scowland,” and produced boats of a type 
that has no business on these waters. “freak” was written all 
over several of the boats, and the climax was capped when Messrs. 
Jones & Laborde, the designers of inland lake scows, turned out a 
boat for Mr. William Hale Thompson, president of the New IIli- 
nois Athletic Club, modeled closely on the inland lake type and 
fitted with bilge rudders. The idea of bilge rudders struck some 
of the other yachtsmen as being good, and a perusal of the rules 
regulating and restricting the building of boats for the class show- 
ing that bilge rudders were not openly forbidden, the omission was 
taken as an admission that they were permissible, and the New 
Illinois, the Messrs. Jones & Laborde boat, and the Billposter, de- 
signed by Mr. C. D. Mower, were equipped with the lateral rud- 
ders. 

Announcement of the innovation raised a perfect hurricane of 
protest, and the Detroit yachtsmen headed a movement, in which 
the sailors of Toledo, Cleveland and Alpena, Mich., were aligned, 
in a decision to boycott the Lipton cup races unless the offending 
boats were barred from competition. The Lipton cup committee 
passed up the responsibility to rule on the question to a special 
committee of Chicago yachtsmen, who promptly decided that the 
bilge rudders were not a violation of the “freak” rule, and De- 
troit sailors announced that they would stay away. Toledo was 
brought into line, but Cleveland stayed out, and the Alpena boat, 
Borealis, for that and other reasons was also kept out of the com- 
petition. At the last moment, in deference to wishes of the Lip- 
ton Cup Committee, the offending bilge rudders were pulled out of 
the two boats and they were equipped with balanced rudders. 

The winner this year turned up in the Morgan Barney-C. D. 
Mower collaborated boat, Cherry Circle, representing the Chicago 
Athletic Association, and built by a syndicate composed of Athletic 
Club members. Like all, or most of the new boats, Cherry Circle 
is far from being a substantially built boat, and its construction is 





VENCEDOR, WINNER OF FIRST CRUISING RACE TO MACKINAC ISLAND 
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HAULING 


HER 


52-FOOT SLOOP VANENNA WIND 

so light that she can hardly be considered a safe boat, let alone a 
wholesome type. The race proved that Mr. C. D. Mower has a dis 
tinct place among the builders of small racing boats, for the three 
yachts that finished first in the percentage table, figured out on the 
three races, proved to be Mower boats. Cherry Circle was de 


* signed in collaboration with Mr. Morgan Barney, but Billposter, 


which finished second, and the Canadian challenger, Raven, which 
was third, were both from Mr. Mower’s boards. 

The fact that the Detroit boat, Ste. Claire, twice winner of the 
cup, did not compete, robbed the race of much of its interest, and 
when later the Cherry Circle, Billposter and Quien Sabe went to 
Detroit and raced for the Country Club cup, eligible only to the 
21-footers, and were ingloriously defeated by both the Detroit 
boats Ste. Claire and Spray, the new Toledo, and Otsiketa, of 
Detroit, the victory of Cherry Circle became a kind of hollow 
sounding affair. Spray proved unquestionably the best 21-footer 
on the Great Lakes, and confirmed the good opinion she has won 
for herself in repeated races at Detroit, where she has steadily 
won everything in sight for the past two years. This 
rather indicate that the limit of the class has been reached, an 
would tend to show that unless a change of class is made the life 
of the Lipton cup as a trophy for perpetual challenge is coming to 
anend. Only the most vigorous work of the cup committee pro 
moted so much interest in the race this past year, and unless a 
promised sensational development adds a fillip to the waning in 
terest the next contest is likely to be lacking in zest. 

The sensational event which is promised, but which is still a 
matter of conjecture, is the building and entering of a boat in the 
race by Sir Thomas Lipton himself. In the course of a luncheon 
given the popular Irish baronet at the Columbia Yacht Club, an 
invitation was extended to Sir Thomas to race a boat for the 
trophy. The offer rather took the gallant Celt by surprise, but he 


would 
| 


was quite equal to the occasion, and gracefully accepted the invita 
tion in a manner that pleased the yachtsmen and did bind him to 
carry out the invasion of these waters. 


In a letter to Mr. Quinlan, 
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chairman of the Lipton Cup Committee, Sir Thomas promises to 
go into the matter when he reaches home and see about designs 
and arrangements for entering a boat, but it is not within the 
probabilities that the shamrock will be floated over a Lipton boat 
on these waters in the races for this trophy next season. Should 
he undertake the venture it would prove a boon to the waning in 
terest in the event. That the class has reached is limitations of 
speed is pretty generally accepted by yachtsmen here, and it is 
the growing impression that something will have to be done soon 
or the trophy will fall into desuetude through lack of vitality. 
RISE IN THE I8-FOOT CLASS. 

The decadence of the 21-footers will be a boon to a most at 
tractive little class of boats promoted by the Chicago Yacht Club, 
and for which another magnificent trophy, also offered by an Irish 
baronet, Sir John Nutting, is a perpetual challenge cup. This is 
the restricted 18-foot class. This has been the second year of this 
class, and while it has not taken hold with the alacrity which 
marked the inception of the 21-footers, it came at the wrong 
psychological moment, and has not been fostered with the energy 
which characterized the promoting of the Lipton cup. The class 
is looking up now, and promises to be a most interesting one. The 
restricted 18-footers are a most able and speedy class of econom 
ical little cruiser. From $1,000 to $1,200 is the price limit on 
them, and they afford not only excellent racing, but a good boat 
for general sailing and a most sea- 
worthy little cruiser. There is a large 
and growing class of young men who 
are taking a foothold in yachting, and 
to these this splendid little ship ap- 


peals as the ideal boat. With very 
strict scantling restrictions, they com- 
bine reasonable freeboard and good 
draft. So far, three boats have been 
built for the class—Pequod, from de 
signs by Mr. Alex. G. Cuthbert, built 


for Dr. C. P. Pinckard; Sioux, from 
the boards.of Messrs. Small Brothers, 
and built tor a syndicate of Chicago 
Yacht Club members, and Seminole, 
from Mr. Crowninshield’s table, 
built for a syndicate of young sailors. 
Sioux unfortunately did’ not come into 
the waterline restriction, but the other 
two are splendid little ships and have 
enjoyed excellent racing. The 
first contest for the Sir John Nutting 
cup, held last September, proved a 
disappointment, as Pequod run 
into by a boat adrift after the first 
race and so badly damaged that she 
could not be repaired in time to pro- 
ceed with the races, so Dr. Pinckard 
withdrew her. Mr. Arthur Sullivan, 
managing owner of the Seminole syn- 
dicate, refused to take advantage of 
the mishap to his rival, and, by agree- 
ment, the was called off. This 
class promises to have a plethora of 
trophies, for in addition to the Sir 
John Nutting perpetual challenge tro- 
phy, two other handsome trophies 
are offered for the class, the F. J. 
Howell and Major Atkin cups. These 
cups become the property of the boat 
winning them twice. 

The speed and seaworthiness of the 


also 


some 


was 


race 
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class is nowhere better exemplified than in the career of Pequod 
In 1905 she won the cruising race from Chicago to Michigan 
City, a thirty-four-mile race across the lake, and this season she 
won the Chicago Yacht Club cruising race to St. Joseph, sailing 
a most remarkable race, and beating, on actual sailing time, such 
crack Minota, Arcadia, Tannis, Naiad, Vencedor and 
Delight, all able cruisers and much larger than the little 18-footet 
that them the She 


easily and in all sorts of going, th« 


beats as 


showed way over. has won all her races 


Michigan City 
while the St 


Pequod 


TQO5 race 


being sailed with spinnakers and balloon jibs set, 
Joseph race proved a beat to windward in a heavy sea 
lor next 


also beat Seminole in every race they sailed season 


two new boats are assured, one for a syndicate of Chicago 


Yacht Club men and the other for Athletic 
tion syndicate of young sailors. Cuthbert has plans for a new 


a Chicago \ssocia 
18-footer, which, he believes, will beat his Pequod, and which is 
under consideration, with the probability that she will be racing 
for the Nutting cup next September. Outside yachtsmen are be 
ginning to awaken to the beauties of the class, and inquiries r¢ 
ceived by Secretary Robert Gould, of the Chicago Yacht Club, and 
\tkin, of the 
cate that there will probably be outside competitors for the cup 


Chairman “Tommy” Nutting Cup Committee, indi 


next summer 
MACKINAC ISLAND CRUISI 
others 


event of Chicago's above all 


{One 


yachting season 


promises to loom up with importance 


in the years to come when the Lipton 
and Nutting cup classes have been long 
since forgotten, and that is the annual 
Mackinac Island, al 


the head waters of the lak« This race, 


cruising race to 


which had its inception three years ago, 


is gradually growing in importance 
until it is regarded as the big event of 
the season by yachtsmen of large boats 


to Mackinac 
and the 


The course Island is 331 


miles (nautical), course is be 
set with difficulties and dangers rhe 
a long course on 


studded 


conditions over such 


these waters are bound to be 
with possibilities for the adventurou 
souls, and the conditions of the last 
three races show that it is a race to test 
the best qualities of sportsmanship and 
The first 


in a victory for Vencedor, the flagship 


sailoring lore race resulted 


of Commodore Price, of the Columbia 
Yacht Club, at that time 
Vanenna, 52-foot 


Vencedor and 
had 
neck-and-neck before a southwester all 
In the straits 


raced 


sloops, 
the way. Vanenna car 
ried away her topmast in a puff while 
leading by a margin of half an hour 
Before the 
and the 

Vencedor was on top of her rival, and, 


wreck could be cleared away 
boat got under way again 
by crowding on canvas, while the crip 
pled Vanenna had to be content with 
lower sails, Vencedor managed to win 
by a margin of four minutes. The 
second year the race was sailed in a 
howling northeast gale, and the sloops 
made hard weather of it. Mr. William 
Hale Thompson, on Mr. Dwight Law 
Mistral, carried 
finish. 


rence’s fine schooner 
off the yprize in a 


(Continued on page 60. ) 
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‘The America’s Cup and the Uniform Rule 


A STRONG PLEA FOR THE WHOLESOME BOAT—RACERS BUILT TO DEFEND OR TO CHALLENGE FOR THE 
FAMOUS TROPHY, SHOULD BE MORE THAN MERE RACING. MACHINE TOYS, THE USEFULNESS OF WHICH ENDS 
WITH THE CUP CONTESTS—RESULT OF THE NEW UNIFORM RULE AS APPLIED TO LARGE SLOOPS WOULD 
BE THE PERFECT RACER, THE SWIFT AND WHOLESOME CRAFT—A TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN YACHTSMEN 


By SIR THOMAS LIPTON, Barr. 


N my three efforts to lift the America’s cup, yachts built for the America’s cup contest under the 
to take it back across the waters whence uniform rule there would be much learned. 
it came, consideration and courtesy have ‘ We would see, for one thing, if the rule as 


ever characterized the actions of those 

who were called upon to defend it, 

while the general public—naturally de- 

siring that the cup should remain am 
here—gave me every hearty encour- 
agement, born of a generous re- 
gard for true sport. 

It is of this cup in its con- 
nection with the new rule of 
measurement that I desire par- 
ticularly to speak. No more 
striking indication of the spirit 
of true sportsmanship actu- 
ating those who guide the 
sport in this country could 
have been given than the ac- 
tion of the Atlantic seaboard 
yachting organizations in 


it stands produces an ideal racer, or 
























whether more changes are needed, and 
by the same token designers could go 
on from these boats and design still 
more satisfactorily the boat quali- 
fied to stand rough weather, and 

yet at the same time break records, 

\ record-breaking boat is pos 

sible under the uniform rule, as 
the races of the Queen and 
Effort testify. 

[ am satisfied that the trend 
of American yachting will be 
toward the production of this 

sort of boat. It is a plain 

call. It is certainly a griev- 
ous condition when a chal 
lenger must sail his boat 
adopting such a rule of rating across the Atlantic to rac¢ 
as would eliminate the freak for the cup, harassed, as | 
racing machine of past 
years. Under the uniform 
rule adopted in 1905 it was 
hoped that a more wholesome 
type of boat would appear, and 
the results of last season’s rac- 
ing in the United States have 
entirely justified that hope. It 
is what has been needed both here 
and abroad, a good, wholesome 
boat, a boat that cannot only go fast, 
but can give a good account of herself 
in heavy weather; a boat that can cross 
the ocean with no fears that it will suc- 
cumb to wind and waves on the way over. 
As I conceive, that clause in the rule regu- 


said before, by fears that 
perhaps the boat may not sur 
vive the passage. It is far 
from satisfactory both to the 
challenger, and I know to the 
designers, now they have seen 
the situation through the chal 
lenger’s eyes. 

With a challenger designed 

and built in accordance with the 
rules under which racing was con 
ducted in this country last year I am 
certain that any fears for her safety 
in crossing the North Atlantic would be 
unwarranted. [| am well aware that as 
yet this uniform rule has not been tried 
lating contests for the America’s cup made out as thoroughly as those most interested 
it incumbent for the challenging yacht to cross in yachting on this side of the water would like. 
the ocean under sail, simply to insure a good, S!X THOMAS ON THE DECK OF THEERIN, and | heartily concur in and appreciate their de 


wholesome racer, and not a craft whose useful- LYING IN THE HORSESHOE AT sire to study the workings of the rating through 
ness would be ended the minute the international a ren see ae out the coming season before giving themselves 


event was over. I confess that in bringing my hap os ame utterly to it. I have no desire to embarrass 
three Shamrocks to this side I did so not without misgivings that American yachtsmen by a challenge at a time like this when the 
they would ‘survive the passage, misgivings not solely inspired by practical test of the rule has little more than begun. But I am 
the fear of the loss of the yachts themselves as of lives of the certain that this practical test. carried out in full will leave no 
devoted men who crossed in them. doubt in the mind of any yachtsman that the wholesome boat is 
There is yet another point, and I think a strong one: What the sane boat, the safe boat, the most sportsmanlike, and the most 
really is the use of racing with boats built under the old rules? satisfactory boat all around. 
True, there is the event in itself, and an exciting race, but little And if events so shape themselves that in 1908 an international 
else. There is nothing learned ; the educational side of the sport race for the America’s cup between two yachts built on these prin 
is neglected absolutely. Designers grasp little or nothing that is ciples is practicable, why, no one need be surprised to find that 
new in contemplating the miodels of these racing machines, but in one of them bears the name Shamrock IV. on her stern. The 
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FOLLOWING THE CUP RACERS-——ERIN IS AT RIGHT OF PICTURE. 


achievement of Mr. J. Roger Maxwell’s schooner Queen in the upon them—pluck, skill, endurance and daring. It may be that 
Atlantic Yacht Club’s ocean race off Sandy Hook tast September, I shall enter a boat in a Lake Michigan regatta next season, and 
when she completed the America’s cup course triangle in very if I do not, it will be not for lack of inclination, but pressure of 
nearly record time, shows that a race between boats built under other affairs 

the uniform rule need by no means result in a tortoise-like ex- While in the West I heard criti 
hibition of footing; quite the contrary indeed. cism of the tendency of Great Lake 




































I violate no confidence in saying that a great many of the mem- 
bers of the club which holds the America’s cup—of which club | 
am proud to belong—have expressed the utmost faith in the ex- 
isting measurement rule, and the greatest desire to see all yachts- 
men, all designers, bending their energies towards the production 
of yachts that are as much at home, and as safe for those sailing 
them, in a stiff blow off Sandy Hook as in a zephyr on Long 
Island Sound. 

As the satisfaction of winning the cup would be doubly grati- 
fying to me were the winning craft an all-around wholesome 
craft, so, I have no doubt, would the defenders feel similar gratifi- 
cation in succeeding in keeping the trophy here with a racer 
no less seaworthy. 


yachtsmen towards freak craft, and 
in fact not all of their swiftest 
racers may be dignified by the term, 
wholesome But that this will b 
rectified there is not the slightest 
doubt, and the movement in that 
direction may surely be said to b 
as well defined, as strong as thi 
tendency towards the freak ever 
was Throughout all the country, 
so far as I have been able to grasp 
prevailing opinion, the wholesom« 
boat is the great idea And just as 
it has come on the Atlantic Coast 
so will it come on the fresh water 


My various visits to the United States have been filled 
with naught but the pleasantest experiences, none more so 
than those associated with American yachtsmen, whom | 
have found, without a single exception, to be gentle- 
men actuated by high, sportsmanlike ideals, in which 
the spirit of fair play is by no means lacking, and good 
fellows as well. I have met them on the Great 
Lakes and on other inland waters of the country, 
and, as everyone knows, off Sandy Hook in the 
greatest events in the worldwide sport of yacht- 
ing, the races for the historic America’s cup, 
and of them all I hold not a disagreeable 
memory. 


lakes where big seas and high 
winds are to be encountered, With 
out doubt there is as deep necessity) 
for the seaworthy boat on such 
lakes as Michigan, Erie, and On 
tario and Superior as there is on 
the deep salt sea 

Numbers of yachtsmen and 
others have spoken of the better un 
derstanding, the better feeling, 
which my attempts to lift the cup 

[ desire also to express my appre 
ciation of the manner in which the 
vachtsmen of the Great Lakes con- 
duct their racing. I saw 
the fall regatta held on 
Lake Michigan, off Chi- 
cago, on Oct. 6, and I 
never in all my experience 
saw a regatta better han- 
dled or more skilfully 
sailed. The salt breeze is 
not their portion, but they 
have all that the salt seas 
require of those who sail 


and my various visits here have 
brought between the United States 
and the mother country. If that 
is so, and I| sincerely hope that it 
is so, it is more than adequate com 
pensation for any disappointments 
| have felt in the fail 
ure of the three chal 
lengers which in the 
course of the past 
years I have brought to 
this country—that puts 
a star above the mere 


THE RELIANCY?’S VICTIM. failure to win a cup 









NEW YORK YACHT CLUB FLEET AT NEW LONDON, 


Successful American Yacht Clubs 


The New York Yacht Club 


ONE OF THE LARGEST ORGANIZATIONS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD, ITS BEGINNING WAS HUMBLE 


ONE JULY 


AFTERNOON, SIXTY-SIX YEARS AGO, SEVEN YACHTING ENTHUSIASTS MET ON THE LITTLE GIMCRACK, TOSSING 


AT ANCHOR OFF THE BATTERY—THIS CLUB OF NAUTICAL 


DESTINY CAME INTO BEING THEN AND THERE 


By LAWRENCE PERRY 


N officer of the New York Yacht Club, in speaking of that 
organization with the writer recently, said that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it could no longer be regarded as a club in 

either the strict or the broad sense of the word. Consid- 
ering, he said, the extent of its growth in recent years, the 
things it stands for, and its influence upon American yachting, 
it would be defined more accurately as an institution with a vast 
wealth of tradition and resources and power, with a plenitude of 
responsibilities, which in their 
scope and importance involve 
the standing of the sport in 
this country. 

Such a statement as this 
may be regarded by some as 
more or less sweeping, and by 
others as rank hyperbole, but 
in its essence, in its finer sense, 
it is neither—it is the truth, 
and nothing With a 
membership of more than 
2,500, representing about every 
State in the Union and many 
foreign countries, the cosmo- 
politan atmosphere is at once 
patent. Abroad, what it says 
and what it does stand for 
American yachting, and the fa- 
vor with which the sport in 
this country is regarded by 


less. 





and patriotism characterizing the conduct of club affairs by those 
in authority in the New York Yacht Club. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CLUB, 


One hot July afternoon, more than sixty-two years ago, a party 
of yachtsmen, in pursuance of plan slowly matured through the 
previous months, clambered aboard the little schooner Gimcrack 
lying off the Battery. What these men said and what they did 
there may be gathered by a 
written report drafted at the 
close of a meeting called by 
John C. Stevens at 5 o'clock. 
It follows: 


MINUTES OF THE NEW 
YACHT 


YORK 
CLUB. 


On board of the Gimcrack, 
off the Battery, July 30, 1844, 
5 P. M. 

According to previous no 
tice the following gentlemen 
assembled for the purpose of 
organizing a yacht club, viz 

John C. Stevens, 
Hamilton Wilkes, 
William Edgar, 
John C. Jay, 
George L. Schuyler, 
Lewis Deepaw, 


foreigners, its dignity and its 
reputation generally, may be 
attributed to the skill and tact 





NEWPORT'S WATER GATE OF WEALTH AND FASHION. 
THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB'S STATION—THERE ARE NEARLY A SCORE OF THESE 
STATIONS ALONG THE COAST FROM THIS CITY TO BAR HARBOR. 
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George B. Rollins, 
James M. Waterbury, 
James Rogers. 
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On motion it was resolved to form a yacht club. 
On motion it was resolved that the title of the club be the New 

York Yacht Club. 

On motion it was resolved that the gentlemen present be the 
original members of the club. 

On motion it was resolved that John C. Stevens be the com- 
modore of the club. 

On motion it was resolved that a committee of five be appointed 
by the commodore to report rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the club. 

The following gentlemen were appointed, viz. : 

John C. Stevens, 

George L. Schuyler, 

John C. Jay, 

Hamilton Wilkes, 

Captain Rogers. 

Cn motion it was resolved 
that the club make a cruise to 
Newport, R. L., under command 
of the commodore. 

The following yachts were 


represented at this meeting, 
viz. : 
Gimerack, John C. Stevens. 


Spray, Hamilton Wilkes. 

Cygnet, William Edgar. 

La Coquillo, John C. Jay. 

Dream, George L. Schuyler. 

Mist, Lewis Depau. 

Minna, James M. Waterbury. 

Petrel, George B. Rollins. 

Ida, Captain Rogers. 

After appointing Friday, 
the second of August, at 9 
A. M., the time for sailing 
on the cruise the meeting ad- 
journed. 

It is quite that 
these seven men had little idea 
that a few years later a boat 
representing their little club 
would win the famous cup 
offered by Queen Victoria, 
the Queen’s Cup, or that in 
fifty years the membership of 
the organization would exceed 
two thousand, that its flag 
would be known in every port 
of the world and that in every 
way it would stand for the 
highest and best in the sport. 

Some enthusiastic members of the club maintain that it goes 
back by line of clear descent to Hendrick Hudson, who, by virtue 
of his cruising explorations about New York harbor in an 80-ton 
schooner in 1609, may be regarded as the first American yachts- 
man. Now John C. Stevens, the first commodore and the prime 
mover in the organization of the club, was a descendant of Hud- 
son’s, and as far back as 1802, according to tradition, Commodore 
Stevens organized himself and his little yacht Diver into a New 
York Yacht Club. No doubt that is wholly true, and thus the 
formal meeting on the Gimcrack in 1844 may be regarded by 
those not especially particular as to formalities as merely a widen- 
ing, a branching out of a club already well past its majority. 

In any event, the New York Yacht Club took its first steps 
in 1844, and in the following year we read of the first meeting of 
the club in its romantic home, situated on a wooded knoll in 
Hoboken near the Elysian Fields. The house was given to the 


probable 





THE CLUB’S CITY HOME ON WEST 44TH STREET. 
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club by its commodore, and consisted of one large assembly and 
dining-room and a sma!l apartment for committee purposes. This 
famous old house (again presented to the club a few years ago 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company) now stands on the shores 
of Hempstead Harbor at Glen Cove, where it is cherished and 
preserved in its original form as one of the club stations. Stand 
ing before it, one needs but little imagination to picture it as it 
was sixty odd years ago on the little rise of ground, surrounded 
by tall, beautiful oaks, with the queer old flyers of those days 
lying at anchor in the river below. 

For the first year of its, shall we say formal, existence, the 
members of the club contented themselves with cruising or with 
loafing in the shade of the oak trees. Lut in 1845 was sailed the 
first race between yachts of the club. 

: Cygnet, William Edgar. 
Sybil, C. B. Miller. 
Spray, Hamilton Wilkes 
La Coquille, John C. Jay. 
Minna, J. M. Waterbury. 
Gimerack, John C. Stevens. 
Newburg, Henry Robinson 
Addy, Capt. James Rogers 
Lancet, George b. Rollins 
Syren, W. Miller. 
lanthe, G. Cadwallader 
It will be seen that, in point 


The entries were as follows: 


of number, at least, this list of 
racers will compare favorably 
with modern regattas ol the 


New York 


The prize was a silver cup, and 


and other clubs 


the course was from Robbins 
Reef light around Sandy Hook 
lightship and return. The race 
was won by Cygnet, which cov 
ered the course in 4 hours, 23 
minutes and 15 seconds. The 
Sybil 


Spray, third. 


was second and _ the 
In this year offi 
cers of the club were elected, as 


John 


follows: Commodore, 
C. Stevens; vice-commodore, 
Hamilton Wilkes; 
William Edgar; corresponding 
Rollins ; 


treasurer, 


secretary, George B. 


recording secretary, John C 
Jay. On June 6, 1849, was 
held the first “Annual Re 


gatta.”” There were six start- 
ers, the line being set off the 
club house in Hoboken and the 
course to and around the Southwest Spit and return. William 
Edgar’s schooner Cornelia won the first prize, and, of the second 
class boats, the first prize was won by D. L. Suydam’s Cygnet 

The regatta of 1849 had six entries; those of 180-1-2-3, six, 
seven and eight, respectively. In 1855 the entries were sixteen, 
and from that year on the annual regattas of the club rarely fell 
below that number, and, as a rule, largely exceeded it. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP. 

In 1851, however, occurred an event which may without hesi 
tation be pronounced the corner stone of the noble structure which 
in the course of ensuing years the New York Yacht Club reared 
for itself—the winning of the Queen’s Cup by Commodore 
Stevens’ famous schooner-yacht America. It was a time when 
the American flag, floating from the stern of swift clipper ships, 
was seen in every port of the seven seas, and when the prestige 
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of the American merchant marine, in point of speed and the weight 
It is not surprising, therefore, 


of cargo carried, was pre-eminent. 
that yachtsmen were desirous of sharing in the maritime glory. 
They were holding a World’s Fair in London in 1851, and learn- 
ing that there was to be an unusual collection of yachts at Cowes 


throughout the summer, Commodore Stevens set about plans look- 





THE SUMPTUOUS MODEL ROOM—HERE ARE KEPT ON FILE, AS IT WERE, RECORDS 
OF THE HULLS OF RACERS PAST AND PRESENT. 

ing towards the construction of a swift schooner of the type which 
had already made the American pilot boats famous as flyers. A 
yacht-building syndicate, consisting of Commodore Stevens, Ed- 
win A. Stevens, Hamilton Wilkes, J. Beekman Finley and George 
L. Schuyler, was formed, the necessary money subscribed, and 
George Steers was named as the designer. 

When it became known in England that the America was on 
the blocks, the commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron immedi- 
ately wrote to the New York Yacht Club, offering the hospitalities 





THE GRILL ROOM, WHERE THE ULTRA-SALTS MAY SIT AMID THE SURROUNDINGS 
OF A SHIP OF THE LINE. 


of the English club to the members of the American organization. 
Subsequently the America, in a trial race, was defeated by the 
big 110-foot sloop Maria; but the syndicate, deciding that the 
schooner was sufficiently fast to defeat anything that the English- 
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men could put forth, accepted the boat from the designer, and 
eventually she sailed across the Atlantic, making Havre in seven- 
teen and a half days. How the grand old schooner won the 100- 
ounce silver cup offered by Queen Victoria in the free-for-all race 
on Aug. 22, 1851, has been repeated so frequently that elaboration 
is not necessary in this article, which is not a history of the Amer- 
ica’s cup. It may as well be said, however, that no one had the 
slightest idea of all that the years would bring forth as a result 
of the action of Commodore Stevens in presenting the cup to the 
New York Yacht Club as a perpetual challenge trophy. No one 
realized that, as highly cherished as it was then, it would be a 
still more exalted inheritance more than half a century later ; that 
millions of dollars would be spent by Britons and by Americans, 
one eager to take it back across the ocean, the other determined 
to retain possession of something that has always been regarded 
now more than ever—the symbol of the yachting supremacy of the 
nation ; no one, either, we dare say, ever let his imagination soar 
so wildly as to picture such scenes as the old, red Sandy Hook 
lightship has witnessed, when it seemed as though all the craft of 
all the seas, and the population of all the land, had gathered to 
view what logically became the great, the classic, contest of yacht 
ing the world over. 

The winning of this cup gave a great impetus to the growth of 
the club to which it was presented, and in the year 1852 there was 
a membership list of about 400. In 1855, after long and faithful 
and efficient service, Commodore Stevens resigned, and Willian 
Edgar, the vice-commodore, was elected to his place. Two years 
later the minutes of the club record, with many expressions of es 
teem and sorrow, the death of its first commodore. ‘The follow 
ing year, 1858, the club arranged what was heralded as a new 
epoch in American yachting, or, in other words, an “ocean race” 
of 250 miles. The newspapers of the period teem with congratu 
latory phrases at the sportsmanlike action of the club in deciding 
to leave the still waters of the course from Hoboken to the South 
west Spit, or the Sandy Hook lightship, for a “long, hazardous 
battle with the vast deep.” To J. Howard Wainwright 
ascribed the credit for arranging the event, bravely described by 
the newspapers of the period, the “longest ocean race in the 


was 


world.” The course lay from the club house in Hoboken through 
the Narrows, thence. to west of the Romer Beacon, thence to and 
around Montauk Point, then through the Race between Littl 
Gull and Fisher’s Island, then southward and eastward of Ex 
ecution Rocks, then west of Gangway Rocks and the Stepping 
Stones to the finish line abreast the light off Throgg’s Neck. The 
entry list for that race recalls some old names: Haze, schooner, 
owned by W. H. McVicker; Sylvie, schooner, W. A. Stebbins ; 
Favorite, schooner, A. C. Kingsland ; Widgeon, schooner, William 
Edgar; Undine, sloop, L. W. Jerome ; Rebecca, sloop, J. G. Ben 
nett, Jr.; Madgie, sloop, R. F. Loper; Una, sloop, W. B. Duncan; 
Minnie, sloop, S. W. Thomas. The start of the race, with the 
club ablaze with flags and beautiful women, and the hillside dotted 
with spectators, the yachts, with bows all pointed downstream, 
lying in the broad, blue river below, was described as the most 
picturesque nautical event that the country had yet seen. 

In the following year, 1859, the club resolved to expel from 
membership W. C. Corrie and to strike from the list of yachts the 
name of Corrie’s schooner Wanderer. It appears that Corrie was 
sailing his yacht in the slave trade, and that it finally became 
known that he had brought 300 negroes from Africa and landed 
them on the Georgia shore. “Such an occupation,” it was formally 
declared, “is repugnant to the humanity and the moral sense of 
this club.” This is merely cited as an example of the varied store 
of tradition with which the club is enriched. 

The annual cruises have always been a prominent feature of 
the summer schedules, and are no less so to-day than they were 
fifty years ago. The modern New York Yacht Club cruising squad 
ron on a port-to-port jaunt is a great, big, beautiful, flashing sight, 
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THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB REGATTA COMMITTEE AT WORK 


and one to be remembered through all the winter months. On 
the cruise last August there were nearly 300 yachts, steam and 
sail, represented, none of which was smaller than 30-foot water- 
line, and in Newport harbor on the night before the race for the 
King’s cup there were more than 500 yachts, packed as tightly to 
gether as logs in a Maine river, all flying the blue and red burgee 
with its white star. In 1857 twenty-five yachts, comprising the 
New York Yacht Club cruising squadron, were reported as an- 
chored off New Bedford. . In 1859 about forty yachts held their 
rendezvous at Whitestone, which port had not then been super 
seded by inaccessible Glen Cove as a point of departure for annual 
cruises. The cruising itinerary for that year was Glen Cove, Mor 
ris Cove, New London, Newport and New Bedford, all of which 
ports, with the exception of New Bedford, are still included in the 
list of port-to-port runs of the annual cruise. 

A picturesque boat indeed was the old side-wheeler which used 
to journey from New York to Whitestone on the eve of a New 
York Yacht Club cruise, and in 1860 we read of Moses H. Grin- 
nell, the “veteran merchant”; John Jacob Astor, the “well-known 
millionaire” ; Ex-Mayor Kingsland, and numbers of “beautifully 
costumed women” as passengers on the 
Whitestone boat, all “happily bound” for the rendezvous. They 
were great affairs then, just as they are now, these cruises, and 
the cost and beauty and importance of them has but increased 


and “handsome men” 


proportionately with the growth of the nation. 

In an editorial phillipic against smooth-water sailors in gen 
eral, and the New York Yacht Club in particular, a newspaper of 
1865 emitted the following how! : 

“One thing that is needed in the New York Yacht Club is 
esprit. It should inject new life into its affairs by arranging open- 
sea races... A 100-ton schooner racing from Hoboken to the South- 
west Spit and back again is a ridiculous sight. New Yorkers are 
proud of their club and desire to see its burgee in every port of the 


world.” 
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A RACE OF THI 


BIG QO-FOOT SLOOPS FROM R. A, ¢ SMITH S YACHT PRIVATEEI 


This wail has a strange ring at the present day, when the fat 
flung burgees of the New York Yacht Club are called to mind and 


the record of past races recalled. In 1865 the club left, with r 


gret, its romantic home in Hoboken and took up quarters in the 
old Wolf mansion in Clifton, S. | In that year the annual meet 
ing was held at Delmonico’s, always a popular place with New 
York Yacht Club members gathered in annual conclave It wa 


a “full and influential” meeting, and it was unanimously decided 


to raise the annual fee from $10 to $25. It was explained that 
the small dues had resulted in membership of a mixed sort in th 
club, and that many men who could not tell a yacht from a canal 
boat joined the club, showing themselves prominently only on 


regatta entertainments, when they were ubiquitous and resource: 


ful in the pursuit of food and drink. The treasurer’s bag, which 
was reported as empty, was replenish d by sixteen yacht owners 
present at the meeting, thus assuring the world that the club 


would go on with freshened impetus 


Of this meeting a grateful yachting reporter wrote in the 
Tribune 


The New York Yacht 


meeting yesterday, got rid of that aquatic incubus who has had 


“The gods be praised! Club, at its 
charge of the club’s regattas and races and whose mission seemed 
to have been the placing of obstacles in the way of those who 
sought to report the events for the benefit of the public.” 

rom this it will be seen that yachting “editors” had their 
troubles then even as now. 

In 1866 the club leaped into great prominence through the 
great transatlantic race for a purse of $90,000 between three of its 
members. It grew out of the Cape May race in 1866 in which 
the Vesta, Henrietta, Fleetwing, Halcyon and H’Irondelle showed 
what the yachts of the club could do in a smashing contest through 
rending seas. 

Then 


craft 
Vesta, 98 


arguments as to the f their 


Lorillard, 


came 
Pierre 


supremacy 


between owner of the schodnet 
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feet on the waterline, and A. Osgood, Commodore Vanderbilt's 
son-in-law, and owner of the Fleetwing. The result was that in 
the late summer an agreement was reached for a race from Sandy 
Hook to the Needles for a purse of $60,000, each yachtsman put- 
ting up $30,000. While plans were being laid James Gordon 
Bennett entered the Henrietta in the contest and contributed an 
additional $30,000. Through the fall months the yachts were 
groomed for this greatest contest in the history of the world’s 
yachting and public interest ran at fever heat. On the day set for 
the start, Dec. 12, 1856, an immense excursion fleet journeyed 
down to the Hook. All three racers, the Vesta in command of 
Capt. Johnson, the Fleetwing commanded by Capt. Thomas, and 
the Henrietta, sailed by famous Capt. Samuels, who, as skipper of 
the clipper ship Dreadnaught, had sailed to Liverpool from Sandy 
Hook in 13 days and § hours. There was a stinging, wholesail 
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tery. There is a station at Glen Cove, at Shelter Island, at Morris 
Cove, New London, Newport, Vineyard Haven, Nantucket, Mar- 
blehead, Bar Harbor and elsewhere, so that almost any place a per- 
son cruises will make the burgee of the New York Yacht Club the 
most familiar thing he sees. 

When the Queen’s Cup, thereafter to be known as the Ameri- 
ca’s cup, was placed in custody of the club, the yacht clubs of the 
world received prompt notice of the silver mug as an international 
trophy, but it was not until October, 1808, eleven years after it 
was donated, that any yachtsman thought seriously of challenging 
for it. Even then it was not until 1870, on Aug. 8, that the first 
race occurred, James Ashbury’s Cambria being the challenging 
boat. 

Sir Thomas Lipton came over with his Shamrock i. in 1880, 


which sloop was defeated by Columbia. In 1go1 he tried again, 





FAR NORTH UNDER THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB BURGEE. 


COMMANDED BY 


breeze, and the sea was lumpy when the signal gun was fired and 
the schooners bounded over the line. Like race horses they went, 
and by the time the excursion steamboats had got well on their 
way towards the harbor the racers were hull down. 

Interest in the contest remained at high tension in the days 
that followed, and incoming vessels were eagerly met with re- 
quests for news. At length came word that the Henrietta had won. 

So far as enything on the island of Manhattan can be far from 
the water, the New York Yacht Club’s home may lay claim to that 
distinction. Still, for the convenience of those who are faring by 
sea there are any number of waterboard stations conducted and 
maintainéd by the club where members can replenish supplies, 
write their letters, anchor their craft, and, in fact, make themselves 
at home generally. In this city there is a station at the foot of East 
Twenty-sixth street, East River, and, one at the foot of West 
Thirty-fourth street, in the North River, as well as one at the Bat- 


THE STEAMSHIP 


AMERICA, OF THE ZIEGLER POLAR EXPEDITION, 


ANTHONY FIALA. 


with Shamrock II.,,and, through the failure of the new Herreshoff 
defender, Constitution, in the trial races to select a craft to meet 
the Lipton boat, Columbia was again chosen. She prevailed 
against Shamrock II., and Sir Thomas departed without the cup. 
In 1903 he tried again with Shamrock III., and the Reliance, built 
to meet her, won every race in hollow style. 

It will thus be seen that the nation’s yachting prestige has 
rested in capable hands, and that the America’s cup will never be 
lost to us for the reason that everything possible was not done to 
defend it from eager yachtsmen of other lands. Nor has it been 
any light burden, the defense of the glorious mug. The Reliance, 
taking into account cost of construction and maintenance through- 
out the season of 1903, cost the syndicate of New York Yacht 
Club members which built her close to $400,000. It cost $200,- 
000 to build the Constitution and $150,000 to build the Columbia. 

(Continued on page 50. ) 
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Plans for the Bayside Yacht Club One-Design Class 


The cockpit and its seating arrange be 


LANS presented herewith for the proposed 
one-design class of sloops for the Bayside 

(L. 1.) Yacht Club, afford an interesting ex 
emplification of the uniform rule applied to the 
small boat. The design is from the board of Mr. 
Charles D. Mower, among whose creations are 
included such successful craft as the “Q” boats 
More Trouble, Joy; Cherry Circle, Billposter 
and Raven, Lipton Cup winners at Chicago. A 
study of the plans for this new Bayside class 
gives no suggestion in either hull or sail plan 
of the freak racing machine. In fact, the small 
amount of sail for such a boat impresses one at 


first glance 
ments suggest the capabilities of the craft as a 
comfortable cruise 

\n important consideration for the 
of these boats was the depth of the waters on 
which they will sail, Litthe Neck Bay \s every 
one knows, the water there is not good, and keels 
15 footers suggested so many 


designer 


adequate for the 
opportunities for frequent grounding that center 
boards were decided upon 

As will be seen in the plans the boats will meas 
all, with a waterline 
Che extreme beam will 


6 inches over 


ure 24 feet 
length of 15 feet 3 inches 








7 teet 9 inches, and draft without board 1 toot 
6 inches; the total sail area will measure 290 
square feet, and the “L” for rating 16 feet. Under 
the uniform rule the boats will rate just unde: 
15 14.9 feet to be exact 

Construction.—Oak keel, frames, etc.; cedar 
planking, copper fastened, pine deck canvas cov 
ered; ‘oak coaming, mahogany cockpit seats 
bronze blocks, solid spars, sails about 5-0z. cotton 


Combining the qualifications of racing craft 


the class is making a 





















with those of the cruiser 
strong appeal to Bayside yachtsmen. The price, 
too, is as sane as the boats themselves—$400 
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Plans of Dreamer III., a 61-f6ot All-Around Power Boat 


HE Dreamer III., owned by Mr. Charles W. 
Lee, has perhaps attracted more attention 
than any power boat of her size in these waters. 
She is 61 feet long, measured on the deck, but has 
accommodations for four, and can cruise at a mod- 
erate rate of speed in almost any kind of going. 
She is pretty, too, and that always adds to the 
charm of yachting, just as prettiness adds to the 
charms of a woman. The Dreamer III. was built 
last spring. She was the first of the new crop 
of yachts turned out, and she was about the last 
to go out of commission, and she retired then 
only because the cold weather had come and 
yachting in these latitudes in the winter has 
not many attractions. 

Mr. Lee had two Dreamers before this one. 
The first was an auxiliary yawl. The second was 
a power boat similar to the latest craft of that 
name, and she was sold to Mr. Frederick T. 
Adams, who would not sell her for any price. 
That boat was designed by Henry J. Gielow, and 
when she was sold Mr. Lee at once ordered an- 
other similar to the second but a little larger. 

The Dreamer III. is just the type of boat that 


She is 61 feet on deck, 55 feet on the 
waterline, 10 feet 9 inches beam and 3 feet 3 
inches draft. She is well and substantially built. 
and the season’s work shows that the builders did 
not skimp anywhere, for she is as staunch to-day 
as when she was launched. 

The keel, stem and stern post are of oak, the 
frames are of oak, planed, steamed and bent; the 
stringers, clamps, etc., are of yellow pine in long 
lengths, and the deck beams are of oak and 
chestnut. The planking is cedar painted white. 
The main deck is of white pine, the cockpit deck 
of teak and the deck houses and deck trimmings 
are of mahogany. 

The Dreamer III. has two deck houses, and is 
tied across between the two, thus giving strength 
to the construction and making a fine sun or ob- 
servation deck from which the yacht is handled. 
In the forward deck house is the galley, fore- 
castle and part of the engine room. The motor 
itself is placed under the bridge deck, between the 
two houses, and the control of the motor, the 
reverse and speed levers are placed alongside the 
steering wheel, so that the helmsman has com- 


discomfort. 


owner's stateroom. This has a berth each 
side, a bureau in the forward end alongside the 
door which leads through the engine room to the 
galley and other fittings usual in a room of this 
kind. 

The cockpit is 7 feet 6 inches in length, 
chairs and settees for the comfort of 
sengers. 

The motor is 25-hp Standard, 


on 


and has 
the pas- 


and with this the 


Dreamer made 11.6 statute miles over the meas- 
ured mile course, and in runs of six to nine 
hours duration has averaged 11 statute miles. She 
has a tank capacity for 240 gallons, which will 
enable her to cruise for seventy hours on one 
supply of oil, or run about 770 statute miles 

Mr. Lee considers Dreamer III. worth $29,000 

Mr. Lee is a member of the New York Yacht 
Club, Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, New York 


Athletic Club and other yachting organizations, 
and his yacht is seen everywhere. The Dreamer 
III. acted as committee boat last summer in the 
race of the New York Athletic Club to Block 
Island, and she took part in all the cruises. She 
cruised incessantly, and showed that blow high or 


a man wants who can spare some time on the plete control of the yacht. low, in rough weather or in calms she was always 
water, and who wants to get about without any In the after house at the forward end is the good 
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DREAMER III.—EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR VIEWS, THE PLANS FOR THIS BOAT ARE SHOWN ON OPPOSITE PAGS 
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Now thaat the officers of the Yale Navy have 
finally accepted the plans for the new boat house, 
the. work of construction will proceed at once. 
While there are many fond memories associated 
with the old red and green structure on the banks 
of the Quinipac, the source, the alma mater, so to 
speak, of so many crews, yet it has long outgrown 
its usefulness. It never was possessed of beauty, 
and the regret of its passing in the minds of the 
aquatic alumni will be softened in the contem- 
plation of the increased advantages afforded by 
the building which replaces it. 

It will be located to the north of the draw- 
bridge, or to be more explicit, directly across the 
street from the old house. The house will be 
100 feet long and 90 feet deep, measured from 
the front of the float. Some idea of the increased 
adequacy of accommodations will be grasped 
when the dimensions of the old structure are 
cited, 80 by 80 feet. The materials used in con- 
struction will be steel and concrete, the design 
reminding one of the old English road house, 
with a gable at each end and a long hail-like 
section between. Where the present house has 
but- five slips or gangways for boats, the new 
house will have eight, and accommodation for 
the storing of shells will be radically increased. 

Upstairs the plans call for separate locker 
rooms for the freshmen and ‘varsity eights, and 
a Jarge room containing 300 lockers for the use 
of the class crews. All of these three rooms will 
be fitted with shower baths, and in fact every 
convenience which might suggest itself to the 
oarsmen. On the upstairs floor also there will be 
a large meeting room. The building will be 
lighted by electricity and heated by steam. The 
cost of the building, complete, is estimated at 
about $40,000, although it is expected that this 
figure may be exceeded. 

The fall rowing at the Yale, which ran right 
up. to the beginning of cold weather, was emi- 
nently successful. When the University opened 
eighty freshmen came out for the class crew, 
the largest number of candidates in the history 
of ‘rowing at New Haven. A cut was made in 
October, but five freshmen-eights were rowing 
when the first ice came. Such a number of as- 
pirants argues a remarkably fine crew of 
youngsters next summer; it is true that very few 
of them had any experience in a shell before 
entering college, but this undeniable disadvan- 
tage is offset by the high average of physique. 
Every entering class has its quota of men, who, 
combining strength and suppleness, are highly 
desirable material for crew work. But the class 
of 1910 is unusually gifted in this respect. 

Prospects for the ‘varsity crew may be said 
to be good, although the first month of early 
spring work gives the best line as to what may 
or may not happen on the Thames the following 
June. Of the crew which went down to defeat 
at the hands, or oars, rather, of Harvard last sum- 
mer, four seats are vacant, viz.: Morse at 3, 
Chase at 5, Bigelow at 4, and Weeks at bow. For 
these four places there are the ’varsity subs and 
the freshman eight of last year. 

















DuRING 1907 there probably wi!! be 


and out racing sailing canoes in commission than 
for many seasons past. 

Among the prominent Eastern canoeists who 
have ordered new craft, ultra racing type, are 


more out 


Herman Dudley Murphy and William J. Ladd, 
both of the Winchester Boat Club. 

H. Lansing Quick, the crack sailer of the 
Yonker’s Canoe Club, it is understood, is bring- 
ing out a new craft on novel lines, designed by 
himself. 

Mat Ohlmeyer, of the Knickerbockers, has 
placed an order with an Eastern builder for 
something faster than the Chiquita, Vice-Com 
modore Ohlmeyer’s present craft. 

Dan Goodsell and “Pop” Moore, the cracker- 
jacks” of the New York Canoe Club, have, it is 
said, some new stunts in racing sails up their 
sleeves, which will probably make things good for 
the sailmakers during the next season. 

The fact is, however, the man on the erld of 
the sliding-seat has usually a great deal more to 
do with a canoe’s record than the cut of the 
canvas, and Goodsell would probably make a 
pretty good showing with a hemstitched pair of 
lateens, cut on the bias. 

While the racing element is looking alive and 
making changes and improvements, the interest 
taken in racing canoes to-day is not a marke 
to that exhibited when the cruising type of canoe 
is in question, for the cruising element in canoe 
ing outnumbers racing men by considerably more 
than the proportion of one hundred to one. 

A curious condition of the sport is shown by 
the fact that, while the racing canoe is year by 
vear becoming more expensive and complicated, 
the cruising type is becoming steadily more 
simple and more economical, both in regard to 
hull and rigging. 

The old type of decked cruising canoe, with a 
cockpit, dry stowage and solid plate or folding 
centerboard, has, except for long cruises, on 
very open waters, been giving way more and 
more to the lighter and less expensive open pad- 
dlers. I doubt, in fact, if any canoe builder car- 
ries a decked cruising craft in stock to-day. 

The open canvas-covered canoe of from 15 to 
17 feet in length commenced to be popular be- 
tween five and six years ago. 

Its moderate price, light weight and enormous 
carrying capacity on a moderate draft, together 
with the production of lee-boards, light enough 
to be easily toted, which combined small bulk, 
with power to make good windward work, has 
shown many hitherto scoffers just what a seryice- 
able all-around boat the open canoe really was. 

During the last season many experienced can- 


oeists, among them quite a few racing men, com- 


menced experimenting with the open craft for 
cruising purposes; some of these, abandoning the 
canvas-covered type of construction, did their 
cruising in a rather heavy smooth-skinned cedar 
canoe, with long cockpits, oval-shaped at each 
end, with short decks, bow and stern. 

These craft, while lighter and possessing more 
stowage capacity than the decked cruisers,.and 
having better lines than the entirely open canvas- 


covered type, have been found, as a general thing, 
too heavy for inland cruising and are almost out 
of the question where portages must be made 

This year the type of cruising canoe, which 
will probably have the call, will be a lighter, 
smooth-straked cedar craft, 5 ft. in length, be 
tween 29 and 30-in. beam, with 20-in. deck at 
bow and stern, and a beveled ribband along the 
outside of the gunwales, to throw off the water 

An inwale about an inch wide, fitted on the in 
side with a moderately low coaming, shaped oval 
at bow and stern, makes this style of craft fairly 
dry, even in rough water, and a_ water-proof 
canvas cockpit cover, fastened around the coam 
ing will make her entirely so, even when going 
through white caps of the Hudson or the Sound, 
or the rapids of the Delaware 

A canoe of this type will possess less carrying 
capacity than a model of equai 
length, and is much faster and easier to paddle 
She will make better time under a small 
spread of canvas 

With 40 ft. of sail, a pair of lee-boards and a 
light, single cruising outfit, her skipper has 2 
eanoe with which he can negotiate the Hudson, 
Long Island Sound or inland streams, like the 
Delaware, and should he ever elect to go across 
country, via canals, he can be picked up and toted 


canvas-covered 


also 


around locks if necessary 











THREE steel yachts are in course of construction 
at the yard of Mr. Robert Jacob, at City Island 
The first of these is the steam yacht ordered b 
Mr. Peter W. Rouse, from designs by Mr. Henry 


J. Gielow, which is 141 feet 6 inches over all 
Auother steam yacht, 135 feet over all, is for Mr 
Charles E. Proctor, designed by Messrs. Swasey, 
Raymond & Boston, while the third 
boat is a 65-foot over all yawl, from the designs 
of Mr. Henry J. Gielow, and building for a mem 
ber of the New York Yacht Club 

In Boston they are busy at the Lawley yards 
on a number of craft. The principal boat in pro 
cess of construction is the big auxiliary yacht for 
li. W. Putnam, Jr., who formerly owned the 
auxiliary Ariadne. This vessel will be 140 feet 
on the waterline, and her rig will be that of a 
three-masted schooner. She is from designs by 
Mr. Clinton H. Crane, who designed the Ariadne, 
and is to be ready by the opening of the next 
season. At this yard a 55-foot waterline schooner, 
two large schooners, an 85-foot steam yacht and 
an 86-foot auxiliary are also being built 

Mr. William Gardner has completed designs 
tor several class Q boats, while eight boats of a 
new one-design class for the Babylon (L. I.) 
Yacht Club have been placed with the Nilson 
Yacht Building Company, of Baltimore. They 
are to be 24 feet over all, 15 feet waterline, 8 
‘feet beam, and will carry jib and mainsail of an 
area of 337 square feet. 

Taormina, keel yawl, owned by Mr. Brandreth, 
after completing a refit at Elizabethport, N, J., 
put to sea on a voyage around the world. Taor- 
mina was designed and built by A. E. Payne & 
,Son in 1871, at Southampton, England. Her di- 
mensions are: Length, 84 feet; load waterline, 
74 feet; breadth, 15 feet 10 inches, and a draft of 
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10 feet. 





HDITORIAL 


HE publishers of Yacutinc have no apology to make for adding another to the long list of magazines which 
bid for popular approval. In the special field of sport to which it will devote itself there has long been needed 
an accurate and up-to-date chronicler, as well as a rigorous and friendly mentor. No other sport is so whole 

some, so clean, so free from taint as is the pursuit of pleasure on the water; in no other is there such an appeal to the 
best qualities, mental and physical, of its devotees. Not unnaturally, therefore, the growth of the sport in America has 
been phenomenal. With the great national prosperity of recent years there has come unprecedented expansion in every 
branch of yachting and boating. The invention of the gasoline engine has made thousands upon thousands of men and 
women free of our rivers, our lakes, our harbors, our sounds and our seas, with which waters they must otherwise have 
remained more or less unfamiliar. The ‘longshore Yankee, the best sailor in all the world, is coming to the front again 
—not in your Baltimore clippers, nor yet in lofty-sparred Maine merchantmen, nor even in the iron kettles, alias 
tramps, in whose logs will be found recorded an ever-increasing proportion of the romance, the pluck, the pathos of the 
ocean. In the small boat, with which the long American coasts now teem, the direct descendants of the men cof John 
Paul Jones, the heirs-at-large of the Salem captains and the successors of those who first humbled England’s yachting 
pride, are now to be found in ever-growing numbers. 

For them Yacutinc will be published, whether they sail or row, or go down to the sea in motor boats or canoes. 
Its publishers and its editor are pledged not only to make of it so beautiful a magazine that it must find its way into 
many a household which has no direct connection with water sports, but also to make it a forum in which the yachtsman 
and the designer and all interested can have their say. Devoted to no one branch of the sport in preference to any 
other, YacuTinc will have a mind of its own and will not hesitate to express it in behalf of the advancement of yachting, 
the preservation of the amateur spirit, in rowing and in sailing, and the development of racing, national and international. 
It will hold no brief for the large yacht clubs as against the small ones, or vice versa. Its pages will record and discuss 
the results of all the important contests, and will doubtless contain many an argument for the normal racing boat as 
against the freak. Yet it will still find room in its pages for the interests of the amateur who cares nothing for racing 
and is only just finding his way to his first boat. 

In other words, YACHTING aims to be as attractive and authoritative in its field as Country Life in America, 
and as useful to those interested as the Engineering News or the Electrical World in theirs. No magazine has filled 
this place; certainly, no other ever started with greater determination to make itself indispensable to yachtsmen, north, 
south, east and west, on the Great Lakes, as well as on the coasts. 

Finally, its pages will taste of the salt and will bring to its readers, whether on board ship or by the fireside, 
something of that struggle against the elements, friendly or hostile, which gives to the sailor his zest for life and makes 
of him every inch a man. And as its news and editorial pages will be subject to no personal ambitions and be swayed 
by no narrow prejudices or selfish aims, so will its advertising pages be precisely what they purport to be—for sale only 
at fixed rates from which there will be no deviation of any kind under any circumstances. 

It is with such ideas and aims that YacHTING commends itself to all who with it love the water and all that 


pertains to watermanship in the broadest sense. 


THE AMERICA 5 CUP, meet a challenger under conditions which shall call for the con- 


SIR THOMAS LIPTON assumed the same manly attitude 
towards the New York Yacht Club during his recent visit 
on this side of the ocean which has marked his entire rela- 
tions with that institution. He came here eager for a race next 
year. This may be stated without reserve. But he quickly 
adapted himself to the situation as he found it, with the result that 
the prospects for a cup race for 1907 never reached a stage more 
advanced than tentative soundings as to how the New York Yacht 
Club felt about the matter. It is quite unlikely that the New York 
Yacht Club expressed itself decidedly either way ; in truth, it was 
in no position to do so. Sir Thomas tactfully grasped this early 
in what informal negotiations there were, and thenceforth he was 
of no mind to embarrass the club by asking too pointed questions, 
or by issuing a challenge at this time. once and for all, the question whether the new rules are or are 
That he will, however, send a challenge for the trophy next not wholly satisfactory. Sir Thomas believes that they are, and 
summer for a race in 1908 seems foregone, and there will be a so does YAcut1nG. But if a compromise of some kind should be 
race, provided the holders of the America’s cup are willing to necessary, there will be plenty of time to bring it about. 
(47) 


struction of a wholesome boat. 

“All yachtsmen,” declared Sir Thomas recently, “are hoping 
to encourage the building of a more wholesome type of boat, and 
the new American rule of measurement provides for such a boat. 
Under that rule general satisfaction has been given, and I hope the 
next race will be for boats that conform to that rule.” It remains 
for the New York Yacht Club to make up its mind. If it will but 
meet him half way, or even less than half way, a race in 1908 is as- 
sured. We cannot believe that there is any necessity for its being 
postponed beyond that date. The New York Yacht Club has not, 
without some reason, felt considerable doubt as to the new rating 
rules, which were only partially tried out last summer. Next year 
there is every prospect of more than sufficient racing to determine, 
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We have not the slightest doubt, however, that the New York 
Yacht Club will do its share in bringing about a contest. Its 
members have no desire to appear stubborn or as hindrances to 
the development of sane, international yachting. They want what 
all true lovers of the sport desire—a fine race off Sandy Hook 
or elsewhere between boats which are neither freaks nor of so 
delicate a construction as to be practically of no value after the 
conclusion of the race. There have been times in the past when 
the international contest in a given year has done the sport a 
good deal of harm by the concentration of all interest on two 
boats and one race. But of late years the growth of yacht racing 
and the remarkable increase in the number of yachtsmen to- 
gether minimize the danger from a contest about which the in- 
terest of the public so naturally centers. We venture to say 
that whether the America’s Cup contest is or is not brought about 
in 1908 there will be enough stirring races in that year to keep 
up interest in yachting all along the line. If the international 
match is properly handled along the conservative lines desired by 
Sir Thomas, everyone may be assured that it will be of great 
benefit, besides increasing the love of racing pure and ‘simple. 
Meanwhile, the thanks of this magazine, as well as of yachtsmen 
the country over, are due to Sir Thomas for this fresh proof of 
his never ending courtesy and tact and his ever ready desire to 
bring about pleasant international relations between the British 
and American yachting fraternities. 


A NEW CANOE CLASS. 

HE announcement of a new class of canoes which is to be 
introduced next year by the Buffalo Canoe Club is pleasing 
to all lovers of the “dainty sport” throughout the country. 
Canoeists have been spoken of as yachtsmen once removed, but the 
ardent wielder of the paddle will tell you that he covets no such 
doubtful distinction, and that there is as much involved in his 
method of recreation as in the sailing, if not the building, of cup- 
winning wind-jammers. However that may be, there is evidently 
much sport in store for the Buffalo organization with its new 
class. The canoes will carry a jib and mainsail, and will be known 
as 15-foot knockabouts, 21 feet over all, and spreading about 300 
feet of canvas. Successful boats of this class have been some- 
thing of a long felt want in canoe circles, and, if all goes well with 
the Buffalo boats on Abino Bay this summer, they will doubtless 

become the fixed model for craft of their size. 


THE BERMUDA RACE. 


' the long-distance motor-boat race to Bermuda does nothing 

else, it will prove at least one thing—the reliability of the in- 
ternal-combustion engine. Already this. engine has passed far 
beyond the tentative stage, and it needs but the successful outcome 
of a long-distance thresh, such as the Bermuda contest would 
afford, to establish its merits beyond peradventure. The test is 
well worth while. 


A GOOD YEAR FOR POWER BOATS. 


T HE season of 1906 was a very satisfactory one to power-boat 

owners, gasoline engine manufacturers and builders of this 
popular type of craft, and an excellent sign of the times is the 
very few power boats being offered for sale. A year or two ago 
it was no great trouble to pick up desirable boats at bargain prices 
at the close of the season, but this year the demand has been out of 
all proportion to the supply, and boat builders are already rushed 
with orders for early spring delivery. As has been the case for 
two years past the demand seems to be greatest for boats with 
the popular hunting cabin, often in lengths of but 25 feet, where 
purses have not been sufficiently plethoric to permit of larger 
boats. A 25-foot hunting cabin boat does not offer a great deal 
in the way of accommodations for cruising, but it makes up for 
it in another way; it lengthens the all-too-short season several 
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weeks in as much as this type of boat, offering a shelter as it 
does to the occupants, can be used in really bad weather, on days 
when the open boat would best be at her moorings. [arly in 
April will see many of these craft afloat not to leave the water 
until near Thanksgiving, out a month or six weeks before the 
average yacht club is in commission, and the same length of time 
after. 

What other water sport, indeed, offers such opportunities for 
pleasure within the means of so many! 

This popularity of the power boat has not been the direct or 
indirect result of power-boat races, except where seaworthiness 
and endurance have been ruling factors. With one exception, the 
Marblehead-College Point Long-Distance Race, all power-boat 
races have been run the past season in a half-hearted manner, 
few entries and fewer starters or else the award of the trophy or 
the race itself has been protested. The long-distance race had 
the effect of developing and bringing together as fine a lot of 
30 to 40-foot cruisers as ever were built, and the best result of 
this race, far and above the value of the trophies offered by the 
Knickerbocker Yacht Club, was in developing the cruiser beyond 
all expectations, an honest, safe craft, one of which, to the mind 
of the rank and file of power-boat owners, is worth more than all 
the auto or semi-speed boats ever designed, built or even pro- 
jected. 

SIR THOMAS LIPTON’S AMBITION. 
OOD for Sir Thomas! Fresh-water sailing has its attrac- 
tions for the genial and sportsmanlike baronet, as it has 
for many another good sailor, and not only will he build a 
21-foot sloop to enter the annual race of the Columbia Yacht 
Club next year for the trophy which he himself presented to the 
club as a challenge cup, but—he said it himself—he may 
sail her in the regatta. What better news than that! No wonder 
Chicago and in fact all yachtsmen of the Middle and Northwest 
are looking forward to the coming season, so bright with pros- 
pects, with impatience. Next year the Lipton cup on old Michi- 
gan and the following year the America’s cup off Sandy Hook— 
Sir Thomas is ambitious, but ambition of that kind is no grievous 
fault. 
THE NEW ONE-DESIGN CLASS. 


EFINITE announcement as to the further growth of the 

project for a new one-design 57-foot class of sloops by 
Herreshoff will be awaited with interest by all lovers of yacht- 
ing. There is now no doubt that this class of boats, built 
on a 60-foot water line, will be in existence when the 
racing season begins, the only point being that of num- 
ber. Henry F. Lippit, owner of the 60-footer Weetamoe, and 
George M. Pyncheon, who last year sailed the 30-footer 
Neola II., have already placed their orders for sloops of the new 
class, and it remains only to see how many of those who have 
been credited with the intention of following the lead of these 
yachtsmen, carry out their intention. Four, five, six of these one- 
design craft would furnish stirring races and excite interest in 
no less degree than the new schooners building for the 9go-foot 
class. As in the new schooners, the sloops will be constructed 
with full regard to the uniform rate of measurement, with, how- 
ever, as extreme a racing design as the rating conditions warrant. 
This last, of course, was foregone, since it was not likely that 
Captain Herreshoff would fall between two stools in the designing 
of the new sloops as he evidently did in the production of the 
60-foot sloop Irolita. Irolita, by the way, is in Bristol having 
her centerboard taken out, and in other ways being altered in the 
interest of speed. Her performance will be watched with in- 
terest. Last season Irolita started in thirteen races and finished 
second four times and third five times. Commodore Clark was 
credited with having ordered a cruising boat, but the sail spread 
of Irolita suggested anything but a cruiser. 
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(he Ostermoor 


(me Ostermoor Mattress 


is so non-absorbent it is rated by the 
U. S. Steamboat Inspection as an 
auxiliary Life Preserver. 


We have furnished Ostermoor Mat- 
tresses and Cushions to all Yachts of 
any prominence in the United States, 
among the many owners to whom 
we gladly refer being: Messrs. Wm. 
K. Vanderbilt, C. Oliver Iselin, 
Delancy Kane, Alexander Taylor, Jr., 
Edward M. Brown, George Gould, 
Charles Warren Lippit, Alexander E. Orr, John 
— Astor, J. Malcolm Forbes, David Dows, Jr., 
) enry S. Burnham, James Gordon Bennett, Elbridge 
David Dows & Company T. Gerry, Chester W. Chapin, John J. Phelps, and 


pe bs al 1902. hundreds of others, too numerous to mention. 


Messrs. Ostermoor & Co. 
GENTLEMEN—It gives me much 


gleam tbo, shle & vy thet The Emperor of Germany and the King of England, 


Ostermoor Cushions and Mattresses 


USe"AND NAN" ADMIRABLE whose Yachts we have furnished with mattresses 
im my opitin fully justify all you and Cushions, have both given us gold medals and 


said concerning them at the time of 


the purchase SEVENTEEN YEARS diplomas for our work in this special line alone. 


AGO. Yours truly, 
A. E. ORR. 


wun} Our Free Book, “The Test of Time” 


2 feet 6 inches wide, $8.35 | tells all about the Ostermoot Mattress and Boat Cushions and explains why they are perfect afloat or ashore. It 
3 feet wide, 301bs. |(,QQ | contains 144 pages of vital importance to any one who values health and long life, and the restful sleep that 
3 feet 6 inches wide, | | 7 insures both. Your name and address on a postal will do. 

- ; 


4 feet wide, ibs, 13,35 | We Sell by Mail, or Through 2,500 Ostermoor Dealers 
4 feet 6 inches wide, / 
Ph... ae 1S.09 Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim. We were compelled 
poets ieaien Mane. to this move by the necessity of protecting the public against worthless imitations. Your 
In two parts, 50 cents extra Ostermoor dealer— be sure to ask as who he is—he will show you a mattress with the 
Ostermoor name and trade-mark label sewn on the end. Mattress shipped, express 
paid by us, same day check is received, if you order of us by mail. 


OSTERMOOR ©® CO., 205 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK 
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PUEUWUCUUECUUCCUUCCUWCRUWOURENUES! 





The Confessions of a Tramp 


being 
The Autobiography 
of 


Josiah Flynt 


is truly the most 
wonderful life story 
ever published, 
and undoubtedly 
the greatest maga- 
zine feature of the 


New Year. It 


now running in 


1s 


Success Magazine 


Here is a true story, an honest confession of a man who, though under forty, is a 
college graduate, tramp, vagabond, beggar, adventurer, world roamer—the man 
who knows better than any other, perhaps, the great underworld of thievery, 
political corruption and graft in European and American cities. 
the ocean as a coal stoker; he tramped through Germany and Russia; he 
studied at Heidelberg ; he lived in the closest social communion with such men 
as Ibsen, Tolstoi, George Augustus Sala, General Kuropatkin, Mommsen, and 
Virchow, yet it may be that Josiah Flynt Aas begged at your kitchen door. 
His story is fascinating, exciting—utterly unique—most gripping and absorbing. 
This is but one of the many great features in Success MaGazine. 


10 Cents Per Copy 


Send for our Illustrated (co-operative) Announcement —“ Ten Stories by Ten 
Great Magazines” (FREE to all). 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Agents wanted everywhere. 





SUCCESS 


MAGAZINE 
.NUARY 


1907 


E 

He crossed 3 

Get the January Issue $1.00 Per Year = 
Desk — 4 

Write for our $25,000 Prize Offers. . 3 
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The publishers of Yacutinc have made a limited number of proofs, on heavy plate 
paper for framing, of the double page pictorial feature of this number 


Three Great Cup Winners of 1906. 


Copies sent carefully packed and postpaid on receipt or 


ONE DOLLAR. 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO., 206-208 Broadway, New York. 
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THE WRECK OF THE SCHOONER YACHT SPRAY. 
(Continued from page 29.) 

Fully revived I rose to my feet, and stumbled 
over to the rail. Through the mist I could make 
out a small boat approaching us, and beyond the 
dull amorphous shape of the Spray. There came 
a rift in the pall, and as though was 
giving us the opportunity of a last look at the 
craft, we saw her distinctly in every detail. She 
lay half on her beam ends, and was going down 
by the stern, that was clear even to me. I could 
see her gradually settling as I looked. The men 
of the yacht and the schooner crew lined the rail 
silently, while those in the dory below rested 
their oars and turned to look. Somehow the 
Spray reminded me of a sick thing dying, and we 
the death watch. 

“She’s goin’ all right,” said the schooner cap 
tain. “They ain’t no hope of our savin’ her 
We,” here he looked curiously at Washburn, “we 
was lucky to git you fellers, captain. I’m damned 
sorry, but I don’t see where we was to blame— 
and we did all we could.” 

“Tt’s all right,” replied Washburn, grimly, “and 
the boat’s insured for full value. Yes, thanks, 
you folks did all you could, and did it well, thank 
God.” 

One of the men uttered a cry, and we followed 
his outstretched arm. 
“There she goes.” 
every lip as one cry. 

Yes, she was going. Slowly the stern sank 
from view. Then seemed to hang for a 
moment there in the heart of the silent fog. | 
had never seen a boat sink, and I never wish to 
see another. There is something about it unnat 
ural and grisly. 

Lower went the stern, and then suddenly, with 
sides quivering and spars rattling, down she went 
to her long descent, resting her hull among the 
sandy hummocks of the bottom Then the 
schooner put about, and the last of the Spray we 
saw were the two mast tops draped in odds and 
ends of tattered canvas, standing like gravestones 
out of the veiled waters. 

The schooner was the Richard L. Blight, of 
New Bedford, bound from Portland for New 
Haven with lumber. New Haven was good 
enough for us, and in good time we reached that 
port. Here we took the limited for New York, 
and the next morning Washburn was buying cop- 
per, in accordance with certain ‘developments in 
the market, while the Spray was sinking on Pol 
lock Rip. 

As I suggested, I purchased last fall a cruising 
sloop, and hope to have tales to tell in the future 
of a more peaceful and inspiring sort. Wash- 
burn, by the way, has gone in for automobiling, 
which, of course, will be temporary, since no true 
sailor ever leaves the sea for good. 


nature 


This seemed to come from 


she 


THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB 
(Continued from page 42.) 
All expense included, the price of producing Con- 
stitution and taking her through the trial races 
preparatory to the cup contests, was not less than 
$350,000, and even then she was not selected as 
the defender. 

An interesting budget, showing in a way, said 
to be quite accurate, the money which the New 
York Yacht Club, through its members, has spent 
in defending the cup follows: 


Cost of building yacht America and winning 


UE INES cu iccdens cp sedkdssncascoéanes $75,000 
Cost of building Magic, first cup defender....... 50,000 
Expense of maintaining Magic in race of 1870.. 10,000 
Cost of building schooners Columbia and Sap- 

RETIN GUMRILS Sows ops with a beher seablocanes 100,000 
Expense of preparing for and sailing races...... 20,000 
Cost of building and maintaining the defenders 

Madeleine, 1876, and Mischief, i881............. 120,000 
Cost of Puritan, cup defender in 1885............ 30,000 
Cost of Priscilla, would-be cup defender..... n 30,000 
Cost of defending cup with ctewan 1886..... 100,000 
Cost of defending cup with Volunteer, 1887..... 120,000 
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Bailey, Banks G& Biddle Co. 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELERS 
SILVERSMITHS, STATIONERS, HERALDISTS 









Silver Service 
for Battleship 
Virginia 
Designed and made 
by the Bailey, Banks 
& Biddle Company, 
in competition with 


the leading silver- 
smiths of the country 


Special and 
appropriate 
designs, with 
estimates, will 
be submitted 
upon request, 


without charge 


COFFEE URN PUNCH BOWL 


Trophies and Prizes 


A large collection of Presentation Cups, Punch Bowls, Vases and Prize Trophies 
in Sterling Silver, Silver Plate, Copper and Brass, always in stock. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Prize Cups sent free upon request. 


1218-20-22 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Kodak City 


CATALOG AT THE DEALERS OR BY MAIL 























With a 

iT) ” . 
Boothbay” Engine 
in your boat, you al- 
ways “get there” and 
“get back” again. 

Safety, Speed & Satisfaction 

2 H.P. to 20 H.P.— 2 and 4 Cycle 
We make the best 2 
and 4 cycle engines 
that skilled workman- 
ship can produce. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Boothbay Gas Engine Co. 


EAST BOOTHBAY, MAINE. 


Launches, Canoes 


AWNINGS, PAINTS and 
MARINE SPECIALTIES in Stock 


SPRAY HOODS, of any size, of any shape, 
made promptly to your order. Workman- 
ship and quality of goods guaranteed. 


Write for anything needed for your boats 
238 Jefferson Ave. 
c. M. Jacobsen, DETROIT, MICH. 
Everything in the Marine Line 
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its size and power built. Length 22 feet—6 and 12 H. P., Double and Triple Cylinder Mullins Reversible Engine— 
Lemeccomimente °° ( to 14 miles an hour—fast—safe—noweless. A ae pale BY sab aster boat buil. 








Are The Best Soats Built Anywhere—by Anybody 
Built of strong, rigid pressed steel plates with air chambers in each end like a life boat. They 
are buoyant, fast, durable and absolutely safe. They can’t crack—-leak—dry out or sink—are elegant 
in design and finish, Endorsed by sportsmen—every boat is absolutely guaranteed. 


Safe as a Life Boat—They Can’t Sink 

The air chambers not only give greater buoyancy and speed but absolute 
safety. The ideal boats for families, summer resorts, boat liveries, pleasure 
or sport, as they are the oniy boats that combine speed, de- 

pendability, elegance and perfect safety. 
Write To-day for our Free Catalogue of 

Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 
which illustrates and describes our complete line of craft. 
Thousands of Mullins Pressed Steel Pleasure Boats are 


in use and the addresses of actual users 
will gladly be sent on request. 













‘Mullins Pressed Steel Boats’ 




















“The Sultan” 
16 ft. family pleasure 
t—as illustrated. Com- 
lete with 1 pair oars, $39.00, 


— 


Mem, Nat'l Assn. of 
“ngine and Boat Mfrs. 











ciniilitiinies A acd 


‘The W. H. Mullins . 
150 Franklin St. Galen, Bio. 








“The Queen” 
15 ft. double end row 


boat as illustrated. Com- [7 
plete with oars, crated, $33.00, 




















Cost of defending cup with Vigilant, 1893....... 150,000 
Cost of defending cup with Columbia, 1899..... 250,000 
GEE SRE chocndiccdsed dsevcsedsdcavece 250,000 
Cost of Independence, entered in trials........ 200,000 
Expenses of Columbia, 1901. ................ss0e. 250,000 
Expenses of Reliance, 1903 (estimated).......... 350,000 

BEE ia da" Cucenliitnn stared Atm aaa ss bowonnt’ $2,105,000 


Throughout all its history this club has ever 
been ready to spend money where national pres- 
tige or the best interests of the sport has been 
concerned. Mindful of traditions, the affairs of 
the club have ever been conducted in accordance 
with the spirit bequeathed by its founder, Com 
modore Stevens. It can boast of more swift 
yachts, of more skillful Corinthian skippers, of 
more members actively participating in the sport 
of any club in the country, and no doubt the 
whole world. A complete history of the club 
would fill two volumes, two volumes of absorb 
ing interest. It has here been attempted merely to 
cite a few salient instances which impressed the 
writer as contributing largely to make the club 
what it is. 

The officers of the club for the season of 1907 
follow : 

Commodore—Cornelius 
North Star. 

Vice-Commodore—A. Curtis James, auxiliary 
Aloha. 

Rear Commodore—F. F. 
Elmina. 

Secretary—George Cormack. 

Treasurer—Tarrant Putnam. 

Regatta Committee—H. de B. Parsons, Ernest 
Lorillard, Walter C. Kerr. 

House Committee—Thomas A. Bronson, Hun 
ter Wykes, George A..Freeman. 

Measurer—Charles Lane Poor. 

Committee on Admissions—Henry C. Ward, 
Edward F. Whitney, Alexander S. Cochran, Geo 
A. Adee, George A. Armour. 

Library Committee—Grenville Kane, Nelson 
Macy, James A. Metcalf. 

Model Committee—A, Bradlee Hunt, Paul E 
Stevenson, James D. Sparkman, 

Committee on Club Stations and Anchorages 
The flag officers ex-officio, Augustus C. Tyler, 
Alfred C. Harrison, Cord Meyer, Charles Lane 
Poor, J. Harvey Ladew, Maxmillian Agassiz, 
William H. Thomas, William Lanman Ball, Paul 
G. Thebaud. 


Vanderbilt, steamer 


Brewster, schooner 


CLASS Q BOATS AND THE UNIFORM RULE. 
(Continued from page 26.) 


necessary to add a clause to the rule which will 
enforce suitable construction and proper scant- 
lings. This can be. effected by a rule restricting 
the weight of ballast’ to a certain percentage of 
the total displace ; for the smaller classes 
55 per cent wom @bably be a satisfactory 
limit, and this cotii@bepteduced in proper pro- 
portion for the larger classes. 

The rule must be considered a good one, as 
every new boat which has been built under it is 
oi the general form and type the framers of the 
rule intended to encourage, and as yet no de 
signer has shown that he has found a way of 
“beating the rule.” The chances of success for 
any “freak” boat that can be built under the 
rule are so remote that there is no encourage- 
ment to try the ‘experiment. The only real ob- 
jection to the rule-is the practical difficulty of ob 
taining with accuracy the factors of measure- 
ment. As yet no great amount of difficulty has 
been encountered, but where important and valu- 
able cups are being offered and raced for on time 
allowance, exactness of measurement is very 
essential, and it is certain that the owners of 
racing boats will insist upon accurate measure- 
ment of hull instead of a mere acceptance on 
faith of figures furnished by the designer, as is 
now generally done. 
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WE ARE READY 





WITH THE FACILITIES 
WITH THE INTENTION 
WITH THE KNOWLEDGE 


IS THERE ANY REASON WHY WE SHOULD NOT BUILD 


HIGH GRADE BOATS? 


Manhasset Shipbuilding and Repair Co. 


PORT WASHINGTON, L. L, NEW YORK 


Box No. 371 Telephone 15-J 


Winter Storage :: Marine Railways 








FROM NEW YORK, MAKING IT HANDY FOR THE OWNER OR ARCHITECT TO KEEP TRACK OF HIS WORK 
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TRUE STORY OF THE AMERICAN 





BAD MAN 














The Story of the Outlaw 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


Author of “‘The Mississippi Bubble,”’ etc. 




















As interesting as 


it 1s true 


























Illustrated by 
John W. Norton 

















EMERSON HOUGH 


HE true story of the “bad man” of the American plains, cow camps 
and mines, with fair, unprejudiced estimates of America’s most notorious 
desperadoes. In this book both the men who defied the law and the 

men who brought the law to the frontier are characterized. Striking contrasts 
are brought between such men as Pat Garrett and Wild Bill Hickok, and 
such desperadoes as Plummer, Helm, Ben Thompson, Broncho Kid and the 
later James Brothers. A volume which is as important historically as it is 
thrilling in the telling. Better than a novel because it is as true as history, 
and better than history because it is interesting as a novel. 


$1.50 Net 

























The Outing Publishing Company 


35 and 37 West 31st Street, New York 




















Ge COFFEE FOR YACHTSMEN 


whether on board ship or at home is 


represents perfection in blending. A coffee that pleases almost i 
ager It has a rare richness of flavor and aroma and is uniformly a 
Every detail that helps to te 
ble a o an retin, 
preparation of JASCO COFFEE, 

In air-tight screw-top tins that preserve the 
aroma and keep the coffee perfectly fresh, 
5 lb. Can $1.60 
Delivered 

Ground, pulverized or bean 
Our broad guarantee-- Your money back if not eatinfactory 
A. J. SHELDON CO. ac reg 
100 Front Street, New ¥ 

















CLEMENT & SMITH 


BANKERS and 
BROKERS. .. 


1 NASSAU STREET, = Cor. wall 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
MEMBERS ({ N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 











When these practical details of measurement 
are taken care of, racing men may justly feel 
that they have a rule in force that will encour 
age and stimulate yacht racing and the building 
of good boats for racing 


THE COMING YACHTING SEASON, 
(Continued from page 18.) 


the Lipton cup last summer was announced. But 
the race was held without untoward results 

In this connection the opinion of Mr. Lewis 
Nixon, who built the first motor-boat to cross the 
Atlantic—a boat not only built for that purpose, 
but which carried out the designs of her builder, 
and in a winter month—is timely and interesting 
He said in a recent interview 

“While already prepared to say that the in 
ternal combustion engine must before long drive 
out the steam engine on the score of greater 
economy, simplicity and efficiency, such a race as 
the New York to Bermuda contest will turn the 
attention of the world to this type of engine 
and hasten the revolution. 

“The motor-boat race from Algiers to Toulon 
last year was a disastrous failure. Had I been 
able to spare the time I should have run the 
Gregory—the boat that crossed the ocean—over 
the course, as she had just braved the heaviest 
gales of an unusually stormy winter, but I needed 
her and could not do so 

“A short time ago I sent out two motor-boats 
on a voyage to Santo Domingo, the boats leaving 
a few days apart. They went outside, in the open 
sea, to Charleston, in practically the same time 
They will be followed to-day by two others, so 
you can see that the Bermuda race offers no 
terrors. I could not possibly have built steam 
vessels to do what these vessels are doing, as they 
would have been at least twice as large 

“The rapid increase in the number and size of 
motor-boats is an excellent gauge of their grow 
ing popularity. America holds the world’s record 
for speed with the Standard, but, of course, this 
is not the type of boat for the Bermuda race. The 
boat cannot well be designed until the conditions 
are fully outlined, and if I go in for the race | 
shall give no details 

“The life saving service is now installing 
motors in their life boats, with tremendous gain 
in efficiency. Instead of the crew exhausting 
their energies in pulling out in the face of a roar 
ing gale, they can go out under power and save 
their strength for work when they reach the 
wreck. 

“The fishing boats are now taking the motors 
up in great numbers. Many a fisherman to whom 
age has brought stiffening joints and waning 
strength, finds in this wonderful new develop 
ment a means of prolonging and increasing his 
earning powers. 

“IT built a fleet of motor torpedo boats for a 
European power that could not be duplicated in 
efficiency in steam at any cost, and after a sea- 
son’s cruise they are pronounced better suited 
than steam to such service. 

“It will only be a short time before the great 
advantages of the new engines on men-of-wat 
of every type will be recognized. To give an idea 
of the possibilities, I have submitted a proposi 
tion to build vessels of the size of the English 
and American scouts that can go around the 
world without refueling and carry an armament 
twice as heavy as the steamers. These are not in 
any sense visionary statements, but are based 
on performances that warrant them 

“So if the cup given by the N. Y. Y. C. member 
for the Bermuda race will bring about the more 
extended use of the motor it will hasten a move 
ment which will be of the greatest value to man- 
kind.” 


The question of rules to govérn the power boat 
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Last Call 


WING to the unprecedented demand for space in our 
() Second Annual Show, and to the almost unanimous offer 
of support from the Western Manufacturers, we have de- 
cided to withdraw all public advertisements for exhibitors. 
This, therefore, will positively be our “Last Call,” and if you fail 
to take heed now, you may find it too late after awhile. 
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This is no “False Alarm” and If you are a manufacturer of 





as we have never worked any Boats, Marine Engines, or 


bluff games we trust it will not Accessories, it will pay you to 


be taken as such. We intend come in with us; and to secure 


it simply as a “Warning” to 


any manufacturer who intends 


a good space, it is necessary that 
you get your order in as soon 
to exhibit his' wares in Chicago as possible, as contracts are 


and has not already secured coming in with almost every 








mail. 





his space. 


Take heed Mr. Manufacturer before it is too late. Join hands with 
the American Association of Engine & Boat Manufacturers and par- 
ticipate in one of the ““Grandest Events” ever attempted in this line. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


W. C. ANDERSON, Manager, 19 E. Huron Street, Chicago 


EXTRA 


The Appellate Court has just refused to appeal First Regiment Armory injunction which was 
dissolved a short time ago, and we now have complete control and possession of both Armories, 
which contain over 60,000 square feet of available floor space. 
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speaks 
for 
itself. 
The type- 
writer of 
the present and of the future. 

All of the writing visible and access- 
ible all of the time. 

Broad, pivotal, frictionless (patented ) 
typebar bearings, without type-guide— 
result: best action, splendid alignment, 
extraordinary durability. 


Send for Literature. 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
319 Broadway, New York City 


Facrory anp Generar Orrices: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 





We commend ail readers of YACHTING who love a good, strong story of the sea, a “big story,” 
as one of our editors put it, to the new serial by T. Jenkins Hains, the well known sea writer, sailor 
and yachtsman, which begins in the February number of this magazine : “The Edna’s Last Run.”’ 


Y ac h tl n 2 Ga 7Zette FLAGS cna wus of LAGS 


PRIVATE SIGNALS 
The leading and only French illustrated SS eee oe eae RS 


paper devoted exclusively to Yachting and S. HEMMENWAY & SON 
54 SOUTH STREET .- - NEW YORK CITY 














Motor Boating published in Paris, France. 











Yearly Subscription, $5.50 New Kerosene Oil Burner 
THE LOVETT 
Burner Fits Primus Tanks 
Guaranteed Not to blow out 
Khotal 
Primus 


A. E. Lovett Co.,63 Park P1.,N.Y. 


Subscriptions may be sent care of 
Yachting Publishing Co., 


206 Broadway, . Supplies 


New York City 


























racing at the Jamestown Exposition is still open, 
it being the intention to frame rules upon a purely 
scientific basis, solving therein problems which 
existing regulations appear to have covered in 
adequately, or at least without due regard for the 
multiform exigencies of power boat racing. A 
committee has been appointed to this end, and its 
report is awaited with interest. 

There wi!l be six days racing, starting on Sept. 
2, which day will be given over to reliability trials 
of six hours’ speeding, in which will be consid 
ered continuous progress, speed, condition after 
trial, economy of fuel and oil, efficiency of revers 
ing mechanism, ease of control and other factors 

On Sept. 3 will be held a long-distance race, 
from 100 to 150 miles, and a mile and kilometer 
trials for boats of all classes on Sept. 4. There 
will be a series of races on Sept. 4, 5 and 6 for 
cabin cruising boats, for high-speed open boats, 
both with and without time allowance, including 
championship contests. All these series races will 
be decided on the point system and not single 
races. 

The classification of boats will be by over-all 
length and not by rating lengths. The allow 
ances will be by rating tables. The classification 
includes: Over 60 feet, from 50 to 60, 40 to 50, 
33 to 40, 26 to 33, 21 to 26, and under 21 for 
high-speed boats and over 100 feet, from 60 to 
100, 40 to 60, 30 to 40, and under 30 for cabin 
boats in cruising trim. 

Nearer at hand are the races of the Palm 
Beach Power Boat Association, which will be 
held on Lake Worth, Fla., in connection with its 
annual festival and winter carnival. The dates 
set are from Jan. 29 to Feb. 1, inclusive Che 
classification of boats is: Class I., below 8o feet 
rating. Class II., above 80 feet rating. Class 
III., all boats. Class 1V., under 35 feet water 
line. Class V., over 25 feet waterline. Class V1 
all lengths 

The programme includes two 5-mile races for 
Class I. on Jan. 29, a 5 and a 10-mile race for 
Class II. and a 1o-mile race for Class III. On 
Jan. 30 a 5 and a 10-mile race for Classes I. and 
IV., and a 15-mile race for Classes II. and V1 
are offered. On Jan. 31 two 5-mile races for 
Class IV., two 5-mile races for Class V., and a 
5 and a 15-mile race for Class VI. will take place 
Feb. 1 will be given over to a 5-mile consolation 
race, to six trial events at 1 mile and an en 
durance run. 

The races are under the management of the 
executive committee, including W. Gould Brokaw, 
Lieut. Hugh L. Willoughby, J. S. Clarke, W. K 
Vanderbilt, Jr., A. D. Proctor Smith, James K 
Clarke, H. L. Bowden and George E. Andrews, 
and under the personal direction of Theodore D 
Wells, of the Atlantic Yacht Club. 

In addition to these two meets, the annuai 
carnival will be held on the Hudson, several yacht 
clubs along the Sound—the Knickerbocker, 
American, Larchmont, and the like—promise to 
hold motor-boat regattas, and both Detroit and 
Chicago are preparing for a big season in power 
craft racing. 

In another column will be found a partial list 
of new power boats now in process of construc 
tion—a list, though inadequate, still giving hint of 
the impetus of the interest in the sport, particu 
larly as regards the power boat as a comfortable 
cruiser. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POWER BOAT 
(Continued from page 23.) 


frames being carried up above the deck level 
both sides and roofs being of light pine sheath 
ing covered with painted .canvas. Two large 
screw deadlights in the fore end give fresh air 
in plenty, with a skylight in the roof and a 
large hinged window, not shown, in the after 
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“SAFECRAFI” 


Protects your Valuables from 


FIRE or THIEVES 


FIREPROOF, specially constructed steel safes con- 
cealed in handmade artistic pieces of furniture. Afford 
absolute security in the home for family silver, docu- 
ments, jewels or other valuables. 














DESKS, BOOKCASES, WORK TABLES, DOWER CHESTS, WINE CABINETS, 
SMOKERS’ CABINETS, PLANT AND PALM STANDS, SERVING TABLES, ETC. 





$55 and upwara 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 
400 Broadway, New York City 












SAFECRAFT SMOKER’S CABINET 













Write for Catalogue “Y,” with photos of the various pieces and descrip- 
tions. Address, SAFECRAFT DEPT., 400 Broadway, New York 
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Under the Auspices of 


Opens Tuesday 


Feb. 19 





The 1907 


NATIONA 
MOTOR BO 
SHOW 


the National Association 
of Engine and Boat Manufacturers 





J.A.H. DRESSEL, Manager, 1 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 


AT 


Madison Square Garden, New York City 


Closes Tuesday 


Feb. 26 























DON’T BUY TROUBLE. 


= © 


But by using S. 1. T. French Ignition Wire avoid short circuiting. 
M'f'd by Societe Industrielle des Telephones, Paris, France. 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 1591 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Send for samples and prices 











Tools and Hardware 








of Quality 
coe oe Cane $85.2 


Solid oak, brass-trimmed, hich Getthed saking, cad 95 fi te 
ideal tool outfit for 


Smaller Oak Cabinets, ( No. 47, 21 Tools - $7.50 No. 53, 34 Tools - $15.00 
same quality ei tools: | No. 52, 24 Tools - 10.00 No. 54, 40 Tools - 20.00 
Ask for ive Cai No. 2139. If an Automobilist also, 
send for Circular No, 2140 of our “Tourist Autokit.” 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER @ CO. 
HARDWARE, TOOLS, SUPPLIES 4 PIANO MATERIALS 


NEW YORK, sivce 7848. 4th Avenue and 13th Street 














Advertise Your Boat for Sale 
in the ‘“‘For Sale and Charter Department” of the February 
number of “YACHTING.” Rate $1.75 per inch, single 
column, which includes the making of a half tone cut. Last 
forms close January 10. 

YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
206-208 Broadway New York 








Telephone, 4263 Broad 
Established 1855 Incorporated 1901 


John Curtin, Tuc. 
and 
John M. Sawyer, Sons & Co. 


SAIL MAKERS 
2 and 3 South Street, New York 


SAILS, AWNINGS, TENTS, FLAGS AND CANVAS 
WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Sole Agents for the Universal Water-proof Canvas 














S. HEMMENWAY & SON 


YACHT SAILS 


Many an inferior hull has 
been driven to victory by 
superior sails. Ours have 
stood the test for 75 years. 


YACHT AWNINGS 


AND 
CANOE SAILS 
A SPECIALTY 
TENTS, FLAGS, ETC. 
54 South Street 
NEW YORK CITY 




















bulkhead. The companionway, on starboard 
side, has a long opening and slide. The stove 
will be placed close to the companion, with table 
and shelves attached to after bulkhead; in the 
corner to port will be a large wardrobe. The for- 
ward end of the cabin for a length of 2 feet 6 
inches is given up to the toilet-room. In the cabin 
there is space for two large fixed berths or sofas. 
The cockpit is large, and, with a good awning, 
will be used in clear weather in preference to the 
cabin. The steering will be done from the after 
end of the house; if the engine is placed below 
the cockpit floor, the helmsman may stand in the 
center, directly over it, with all levers within 
reach. If the engine is too high to go under the 
floor, it may project into the cockpit, and the 
helmsman may stand on port side. There is a 
very large amount of space for gasoline tank, 
water tanks and general stowage in the bow, 
beneath the cockpit and abaft the cockpit 

The typical American cabin launch is shown 
in a length of 45 feet over all; narrow, with high 
cabin house, largely of glass, and inclined to be 
top-heavy with no weights permissible on the 
roof. The fine deck line and fore waterline and 
plumb stem, with very low freeboard, make a 
boat fitted only for smooth water. The accommo 
dation is almost entirely within the house, and 
very much cramped except in a fore-and-aft di 
rection. The steering can be done only from the 
fore end of the saloon, which serves also as a 
pilot house. 

In contrast to this craft is shown a thoroughly 
modern design with several novel features. This 
launch, which is 48 feet over-all and 4o feet on 
the waterline—or the same mean length as the pre 
ceding—was designed to accommodate a large 
party on long cruises, carrying canoes and camp 
equipment in addition to the ordinary yacht 
stores. With a breadth of 10 feet 4 inches and a 
draft of 2 feet 8 inches, the ends are carried out 
into easy buoyancy overhangs, making a staunch, 
able boat in rough water. The forward deck, to 
feet 6 inches long, makes a pleasant lounging 
place when under way; while the overhang of the 
bow and the cutaway forefoot makes it possible 
to reach the bank in places where a landing 
would not be possible with the older type. The 
house, 24 feet long, is but 5 feet 4 inches above 
the water at its highest point,and with an average 
width of over 9 feet it gives generous space for 
canoes, tents and other camping impedimenta. It 
is also intended as a promenade deck, whether 
under way or at anchor; when the yacht is in 
harbor for any length of time an awning will 
be set over the entire deck and meals will be 
served there, while it will also be used for 
sleeping. 

The construction is the same as in the 30-foot 
launch, the frames being continued to the roof 
of the cabin, the sides of the house sheathed with 
matched pine and canvased, as is the deck. This 
makes a strong, light, tight structure, essentially 
a unit with the hull, and the thickness of the sides 
is reduced to a minimum. The forward end of 
the house gives a room 8 feet long and averaging 
the same in width, which may be fitted up as the 
owner’s room or ladies’ cabin. At the after end 
of the house is a room 8 feet long by nearly 10 
feet in width, making a large saloon and dining 
room with lockers and Pullman berths to ac 
commodate at least four persons at night. Be 
tween these two rooms is another length of & 
feet, from which is taken on port side aft the 
toilet room, about 4 feet square. Forward of 
this on the same side is a large icebox, while to 
starboard is the galley, with a clear length of 8 
feet for its tables and shelving. 

The special feature of this design is the loca- 
tion of the engine, directly in the center of the 
boat and low down, the cylinders projecting 
above the floor. Immediately over the cylinder 
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HOLLOW SPARS 


weigh from 40% to 60% less than solid spars. In addition they are stronger and more rigid. The degree of rigidity 
between hollow spars and solid spars is the same as between a bar of the solid iron and one of sates Hollow spars 
are used on the most successful and best known racing yachts throughout the world.. / 


For Racing Yachts, Cruising Yachts, Steam Yachts and Launches. Any length up to 110 feet. 
The oldest makers, the most reliable spars, and a world-wide reputation behind them. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


PIGEON-FRASER HOLLOW SPAR CO. 


Cable Address, “Spars’’ Boston 116 CONDOR STREET, EAST BOSTON, MASS. Telephone, 24 East Boston 

















Edson 


Steering Gears 


have stood every test for nearly fifty years. 
Established 18509. 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
260 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 




















TO cADVERTISERS 


EACH the yachtsmen ¢ the country through a live new 
R medium going to new people. “Yachting” gives you 

this opportunity” at a low rate for the service rendered. 
cA new magazine presents the strongest method ¢ publicity. 
Prices as follows : 


PER LINE - - - - - per mo., $0.18 
PER INCH - - 2.52 
QUARTER PAGE a x 5 in. ) - - ° 16.25 
HALF PAGE (5 x st in. - - " ° 32.50 
ONE PAGE .- - . - ° 65.00 
DISCOUNTS 
Six insertions within one year - - - § per cent. 
Twelve consecutive insertions - : - 10 per cent. 


YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


206-208 Broadway, New York City 
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Marine Lighting 
OUTFITS 


FOR YACHTS, LAUNCHES 
and 
MOTOR BOATS 





Launch Base 














Cabin Control 


THE Durg ELECTRIC SEARCHLIGHT WILL OPERATE FROM 
YOUR IGNITION BATTERY Built in Five Sizes 


DURQ DRY STORAGE BATTERIES are guaranteed not to SLOP or 
SPILL if handled according to directions. SOLID Electrolyte, and guaranteed 


for two years. 


We can furnish 
EVERYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 


for your boat 








A Durgy.:: 





still, write or call 
Battery Launch Lamp 
THE Durgd COMPANY 
39-41 CORTLANDT STREET NEW YORK CITY 




















F LORIDA Business and Pleasure Craft M OTOR 
CRUISERS of All Types and Sizes BO ATS 














The highest standard of excellence is developed in all of our products. 


THE CONNECTICUT CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, © weXei"thos. 


Naval Architects, Engineers, Builders 
BAY VIEW PLACE, Ten Minutes from Union Station, New Haven, WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Telephones, 3060 New Haven; 6-4 Clinton. 


CHARLES B. WYCKOFF, Manager. 
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heads sa platform 3 teet square al d about 
the level of the gunwale, on which the helms 
man stands, his body from the waist up being 
above the roof 

The largest yacht, 60 feet over-all, 50 feet on the 
waterline, 12 feet in breadth and of 4 feet draft 
is an adaptation of the same principles of an able, 
buoyant hull, with strong compact house and low 
weights and the central control of boat and en 


gine, the boat being intended for long cruises 
partly on open water and with a larger party 
[he striking feature of the design is the pilot 
house, located at the mid-length, immediate] 
above the engine, its floor being at about the 


height of the gunwale. From this position the 
helmsman commands the entire horizon with an 
unbroken view, and he can step to the deck in 
st ntly All operating levers are carried direct 
from the engine to the front of the pilot houss 
close to the wheel \ short ladder leads to the 
engine, so that it is easily possible, where the way 
is clear, for the helmsman to start the engine o1 
examine its working and yet reach the wheel in 
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ONLY DIRECT STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN 


a few steps. 

Space does not permit of the elaboration of 
these plans, but, while the first consideration has 
been given to seaworthy forms, strong, simpk 
New York Boston and Charleston S C construction and utilitarian features, each is 

9 9 ° e capable in the hands of a competent designer of 
~ being developed into a thoroughly shipshape and 
Jacksonville Fla attractive yacht, with as much speed as the owner 

’ “s is inclined to pay for in cost of engine and sacri 
fice of some room to fineness of lines 


St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, Sanford, — 
Enterprise, Fla., and Intermediate Landings. The “Clyde Line” is the favorite THE WESTERN SITUATION 


route between New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Eastern Points and : naegpagt none ee 
Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., making direct connection for all pers ce lt ee ee 
points South and Southwest. THE POWER BOAT SITUATION 


Power boating has taken a good hold here, 
° . . and a couple of power boat clubs are making a 
Fast Modern Steamships and Superior Service RY ‘trons eer to ‘popularive the sport. Several 


big cruising races are planned, including a race 


THEO. G. EGER, V. P. & G. M. to Mackinac, races to Petoskey, St. Joseph and 
General Office, Pier 36 N.R.; Branch, 290 Broadway, New York Michigan City fe 


There is a movement on foot to have 
winner of the Western power boat race and the 
winner of the Marblehead power boat race come 
together on some neutral waters, such as Lake 
Erie or Lake Ontario, next summer. The propo 
sition has met with some encouragement, but is 
THE IMPROVED hardly formulated into definite shape yet. There 


is also talk of matching the winner of the Mack 


inac sailing cruise with the winner of the big 
ocean-going race to Marblehead, down East, 
but this project is still in embryo, and negotia 


have not progressed beyond the stage 
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| tions 
; where the proposition has been submitted. Such 
q PATENTED intersectional races would undoubtedly do much 
¥ Rov. &, eps to foment the spirit of competition between East 
7 April 9, 1901 e ’ 
if Jan, 12, 1904 For and West, and tend to develop our building in 
dustry out West. Just now building here is at a 
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Motor Boat low ebb. There are good builders in the West, 
S but most of the yachtsmen prefer to go East for 










; their boats. Indeed, outside of the new boats for 

Made only of special classes, the tendency here is to buy well- 

: ae vi HARDENED STEEL tried boats down East and bring them here 

<gd Seeyee SPUR GEARS The onl al building of : oment that is 

U CHAIN of testimonials from dentists in — sar sing ge erag age ti valle pong oe Mx 

: done in the West is the building of the scows for 
y — attests the unequalled excel- Most Reliab! * ms it ete token’ ‘The Wi ; 

y ence of Dentacura Tooth Paste. It - ellaDie racing on the small inland lakes iT estern 

i} cleans the teeth, destroys bacteria, prevents Highest Grade builders have practically a monopoly of this 

decay. Itis applied to the brush without the Easiest to Install trade, and the Oshkosh, Pewaukee, White Bear 






waste attending the use of powder. That you and Minnetonka builders have all they can do to 


may know by experience its value we will 
send you free a sample tube of Dentacura and 
our booklet, ‘‘Taking Care of the Teeth.’’ 
Write at once. Offer expires Feb. 1st, 1907. 
Dentacura may be had at most toilet 
counters. Price 25c. If yourdealer does not 
have it we will send it on receipt of price. 


DENTACURA CO., 213 Alling St., Newark, W. J. 






FOUR SIZES CARRIED IN STOCK turn out the boats required by their clients 


Power boats are built here in great quantities 
and shipped by carloads and trainloads to every 







Catalogue on Request 






point of the compass. Indeed, so profitable has 
this trade become that few builders care to 


NEW YORK GEAR WORKS bother with sail yachts, devoting all their ener- 


56-58 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. gies to supplying the growing market for speed 
and power boats. 









MANUFACTURED BY THE 
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34 TO 100 Read this letter 


HORSE POWER 
on August 25th. 
CATALOG ON been held in Scot] 
REQUEST 


conditions 


Our boat-building plant is now prepared to take orders 
for either speed or cruising boats up to 50 feet in length 


‘There were five classes 


ROCHESTER ixciks WINS. sotor‘Boat'recatra 


IN SCOTLAND 


just received and which tells the story in full 


and 


“T have pleasure in telling you that your 12 hp. Rochester Motor in Hon 
Peter N. Dunlop’s launch won first prize in her class at the Rothesay regatta 
rhis is the most important motor launch regatta that has 


The Rochester engined boat proved fastest in 
her class, beating boats of finer shape with larger and more costly motors 
Of all the launches in all the classes, her speed was exceeded by only one boat 
whose beam was one foot less, and very light, whereas the Rochester engined 
boat is a heavy, strong craft, with bilge keels and nothing of the racer about her 

“‘T must say that the behavior of the motor was perfect under very adverse 
Excepting in the cabin cruiser classes, it was scarcely possible 
to keep from being soaked with oil-skins, and most of the boats were working 
bilge pumps vigorously, so rough was the sea.” 


ROCHESTER GAS ENGINE CO., 715 Driving Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

















For Beautifying Your 
Country Home 


YACHTING may seem a strange place in which 
to advertise nursery stock, but we want to 
introduce our uurseries to those who have 
country places, and we believe that the 
readers of YACHTING are of this kind. 












We are Growers and Importers of 


Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Blue Spruce, Evergreen 

Deciduous Flowering Shrubs, 

Hardy Old-Fashioned Flowers, 

Trained and other Fruit Trees, 

Hardy Plants, Vines, Roses, etc. 


Our landscape department is prepared to assist you in 
planning your grounds complete, or any portion of 
them,and in the solving of any difficult land- 
scape problems that you may have The 
general supervision of private estates a special 
ty. The readers of VACHTING are cordially 
invited to visit our nurseries, which are situ 
ated at Rutherford, on the main branch of 
the Erie Railroad, 30 minutes from N.Y City 


WILI 


ANDR 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen, Florists and 
Landscape Gardeners 


| RUTHERFORD, N. J. 











HOME TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


WILL OPEN ITS 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


IN APRIL, 1907, IN THE 


EVENING POST BUILDING, 20 VESEY STREET 


Interest Paid on Deposits 
Commercial Accounts Invite 


OFFICERS 


JI. EDW. SWANSTROM, President 


IAM C. REDFIELD 
Vice-President Vice-President 

HAROLD A. DAVIDSON 

Secretary 


EW H. MARS 


Assistant Secretary 


JAMES N. BROWN 
CHARLES M. BULI 


E. F. BARNES 


WILLIAM BARBOUR 
JOHN F. CALDERWOOD 
WILLIAM M. CALDER 
AUDLEY CLARKE 
HENRY K. DYER 


JAMES N. BROWN 
rHOMAS W. HYNES 


E. WILTON LYON 


DIRECTORS 


JOHN C. KELLEY 
EDWARD KAUFPMANN 
GEORGE T. MOON 


THOMAS P. PETER 
DAVID PORTER 

NIELS POULSON 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


H. A. FAIRBAIRN J. EDW. SWANSTROM 


WILLIAM G. GILMORE 


FREDERIC E 


CHARLES KE. TEALE 


GUNNISON JOHN THATCHER 
ROBERT GIBSON 


ROBERT H. THOMPSON 





OFFICES: 


184 Montague Street, and Hamburg and Myrtle Avenues, BROOKLYN 





Treasurer 


Assistant Secretary 


MICHAEL FP. McGOLDRICK 
5 
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The JAGER Marine Engine 


We illustrate herewith the twin-screw engines of 12 H. P. each, designed for the cruiser 
Davy Jones, owned by Mr. Richard Hutchison, Boston. 

This was the first entry for the Knickerbocker Yacht Club Long Distance Power Boat Race 
from Marblehead to New York, and reflected the confidence of the owner in the JAGER 
ENGINES. The run from Marblehead to New York was made in 34 hours and 53 minutes, and 
in this run a distance of 280 knots was covered. The press reports on the performance of the 
Davy Jones read as follows: 















“The Davy Jones, which is a twin-screw boat, appears on the first reports entitled to special 
mention by the committee for steadiness in the performance of her machinery, as her engines 
were not slowed down from the time she left Marblehead until she crossed the, finish line with 
practically no variation in their number of revolutions per minute, even in the roughest water. 

Send for Catalogue. 


Sizes 3 to @ H. P. in one, two, three, four and six-cylinder engines. 
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CHARLES J. JAGER CO., 281-283 Franklin St., Boston, Mass., or 33 Canal St., Providence, R. I. 
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Marne Hardware 


and Yacht Supplies. prittisn Boa Buide 








Our line includes 


3 Ge tnine Builders’ Tools 
inventions and 


novelties in and Hardware, 


tees Deck Hardware, 
Interior Hardware, 
Plumbing Fix- 
a tures, Engine Equipment, 
Electric Equipment, Nautical Instruments, 
Lamps, Pumps, etc. 


Our Engineering Department, in charge of Norman L. Skene, 
makes pee 5 goods to meet specific requirements. Forgings and 
castings of all sorts, propellers, rudders, davits, struts, ventilators, etc. 

We are the oldest house in the business and when you buy 
from us you have the guarantee behind the goods of years of 
experience. Send for our 450 page catalogue, which is a 
complete encyclopedia of yachting supplies. With the aid of this 
catalogue a person in any part of the world may buy goods intelli- 
gently with the certainty of getting just what is wanted. Send for 
a copy, mentioning “ Yachting.” 


BEST QUALITY LOWEST PRICES PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


A. S$. MORSS CO. 


.210 Commercial Street 
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